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German roads will get you . 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows, deep in the 
valley and is at its most 1 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 


Bingen ypu must take the 
Rheingold Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the o.ther 
side. And stroll round the. 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingold Route be your 
guide. 
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B usiness as usual ■ in Brussels was 
how Nato appeared to the outside 
world as Nato Defence Ministers met in 
the Belgian capita! for their spring con- 
ference and dealt with the prearranged 
agenda. 

One item on- it, approval of the US 
“forces target" of modernising chemical 
weapons, may be said to have held -pride 
nf place, European members of the 
North Atlantic pact finding it difficult to 
accept. 

Otherwise it was business as usual. 
Does that mean Nato is basically sound 
and healthy? Sad to say, it does not. 

Chemical arms, 
troops rumour, 
dominate talks 


' hemical weapons and US troop with- 1 
drawal from Europe dominated the c 
firsr session of Nato's spring conference in ‘ 
Brussels. 

They didn’t lead to serious clashes al- f 
though sue European members had reserv- | 
ations about US plans to resume the \ 
manufacture of chemical weapons in au- 
tumn 1987 after a 17-year break. 

America only plans to do so if the So- * 
viet Unidn continues to refuse to come to ' 
terms on a verifiable agreement on the eli- 
mination of all chemical weapons. * 

US Defence Secretary Caspar Wein 1 
berger assured that Washington aims to 1 
ban these weapons entirely. 

. But, the United' States was, bound to 
consider deterrence in the chemical sector. 

Nato intelligence reports say the Sovjet 
Union Has amassed a stockpile of about 
3 3S°Atonnes of chemical weapons. The 
nearly 100,000 men spe- 
cially trained in chemical warfare. 

As the West has little to set against, (his 
manpower or niatejj alafe&pefts fefiLtber gjs 
311 urgent 

modernisation. • 

The dispute- over Nato’s Brussels deei- 
s 'on on this point is doubtless by no means 
over even though it specifies that Ameri- 
ca’s Nato allies in Europe refuse . peacet- 
ime permission to* statiori hew chemical 
weapons on their territory and reserve the 
r ighi to refuse permission in Uie event of 
crisis. . ’. . ' , : 

Rumours of a partial US troop withdra- 
wal from Europe persist. No matter how 
often US government officials deny. them 
they seem to gain fresh ground. . . . - * . ’ 

The last occadpn Was when the US rej- 
taliatory air raid on Libya was directly 
supported by no" Nato country other than 
,'Mrs. Thatcher’s Britain. .... 

• HanS'Peter Qtl ] 

. . (KielerNochrichtan, 23 May 1986) 
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DIE® WELT 


Closer scrutiny reveals a growing note 
of irritation in Washington with Ameri- 
ca’s N atd allies. 

The' latest bone of contention was 
widespread European failure to appre- 
ciate the US bombing of Libya. 

A majority of Americans fail to rea- 
lise why the Europeans were so relat- 
ively uncooperative and why the French 
in particular refused to allow US Air 
Force planes to overfly France en route 
from US bases in Britain to Tripoli and 
Benghazi. 

President Reagan is undeniably rid- 
ing the crest of a wave of- American 
sympathy, due mainly to Washington 
having done something about interna- 
lunisil iciroriMn. 

The bombing pi Libya condemned in. 
Europe is merely the last link in a chain 
of disharmony between Europe and 
America. 

Henry Kissinger recently noted that 
Europe has long fell justified in stand- 
ing aloof both politically and psycholog- 
ically from US moves or sanctions in the 
Third World. 

This trend began with -the 1973 Yom 
Kippur War and continued via Afgha- 
nistan to European detachment from 
US policy in connection with the US 
hostages in Teheran. 

It: has since found fresh expression in 
majority condemnation of US policy in 
Central America and US intervention in 
Grenada. 

. In Grenada’s case the silly comment 
made. in Bonn ("If we. had been, cpnsultr 
ed beforehand we would have advised 
against intervention") has not been for- 
gotten.. Nowhere has German shortsigh- 
tedness been, more readily apparent. 

The Caribbean island is now free of 
communist insurgency and can afford 
iS tiuHm$JLQ]a8h of pantfapQjirkpM dispute 
then’s W^hfllld\^'w^fhfccracy|usB 
it can enjoy the fruits of free economic 
development. 

Such US foreign policy successes are 
hot forgotten, in Washington, where Eu- 
• Continued on page 2. 
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Europe opens new chapter in 
k ties with Turkey 

T he nearer the time comes for the rope is now clearly prepared to give 
European Commission to renew the Turkey a chance of holding its own in 
Community's association treaty with the community of European democra- 
Turkey. the more often Western states- cies, especially now trouble between 
men and politicians seem to be visiting Athens and Ankara seems to be brew- 
Ankara. ing. 

Bundestag Speaker Philipp Jenninger Greek Premier Andreas Papandreou 
was a recent visitor to Turkey.. He has is claiming with growing intensity that 
now been followed by the Bonn head of Greece is threatened from the East, i.e. 
state, Richard von Weizsacker. from Turkey, whereas the border with 

US Secretary of State George Shultz Bulgaria is a frontier of peace, 
conferred with the Turkish leaders at The majority of Western countries 
the end of March and Claude Cheysson, probably takes a more level-headed and 
European commissioner for Mediterra- accurate view of domestic trends in 
nean affairs, is shortly due to visit An- Turkey in feeling Ankara Is capable of 
kara. , • sharingresponsibility. 1 • 

Britain -proposed Turkey for vice- Viewed in this light the European upr 
chairman of the • Council of Europe, gra ding of Turkey will have a profound 
with the result that in November Turkey dcr political- effect regardless 'whether 
will automatically chair, the Council in Turkish Workers are Ranted freedom of 
Strasbourg. residende in European Community 

This gesture by Europeans to a coun- countries alt the eiid of this year or, as 
try that has difficulty in consolidating its seems likelier, at the end of 1992; when 
membership of the continent, enjoyed transitional arrangements' for new mem- 
German support, , /- ... bei*s Sphin-arid'Pphugril empire . ■* 

;r WeM^vaj opposed i-tb this European .■ polnt is'ihe subject 'of a fresh dis- 

upgrading of neighbouring Turkey. phte between A/tkafa and Athens. Pre- 

Western Europe has thus opened a p ap ^ n dreoM hdmita 'th'at Turkish 

new chapter In ties with Turkey. Premier TurguVOzitl i$ piersisterttly, un- 

political restraint prevailed after the sweVvingly arid skiifUlty elimiiiatirig the 
military coup fri 1 980 but Western Eu- drawbacks that politically disqualified 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ Turkey and were no less adrditly : iise(J 
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T he nearer the time comes for the 
European Commission to renew the 
Community's association irealy with 
Turkey, the more often Western states- 
men and politicians seem to be visiting 
Ankara. 

Bundestag Speaker Philipp Jenninger 
was a recent visitor to Turkey.. He has 
now been followed by the Bonn head of 
stale, Richard von Weizsacker. 

US Secretary of State George Shultz 
conferred with the Turkish leaders at 
the end of March and Claude Cheysson, 
European commissioner for Mediterra- 
nean affairs, is shortly due to visit An- 
kara. 

Britain - proposed Turkey for vice- 
chairman of the • Council of Europe, 
with the result that in November Turkey 
will automatically chair, the Council in 
Strasbourg. ■ • 

■This gesture by Europeans to a coun- 
try that has difficulty in consolidating its 
membership of the continent, enjoyed 
German support. f y. 

* 'Gfeejc^vas ojjpbsedi’tb this European 
upgrading of neighbouring Turkey. 

Western Europe has thus opened a 
new chapter In ties with Turkey. 

‘ Political restraint prevailed after the 
military cbiip fri 1980 but Western Eu- 
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F rom B for (US ambassador in Bonn 
Richard) Burt via K for Kissinger to 
W For the Wall Street Journal American 
dissatisfaction and impatience with Eu- 
rope nrc on the increase. 

When the Americans closed ranks 
round President Reagan after the US 
bombing of Libya anti-American pro- 
test marches were all they saw oF Bri- 
tain, Germany and Italy on their TV 
screens. 

The average American no longer un- 
derstood the Europeans. He felt proud 
yet they somehow belittled his pride. 

Europeans Feel the Americans hove 
succumbed to a fresh bout of isolation- 
ism and a Fortress Americn mentality. - 
They are wrong. Under President Rea- 
gan the United States is neither digging 
in nor taking cover behind the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

President Reagan's America is hitting 
out by staging lightning raids In pursuit 
of a strategy that might be called Battle- 
ship America or. marc in keeping with 
modern military doctrine. Aircraft Car- 
rier America. 

President Reagan has been lucky so . 
far. Libya went well, and Grenada, be- 
fore it. In the United States the Presi- 
dent is feted; in European parliaments 
and the media he is rapped by many. 

Slowly but surely Americans .in all 
camps — politicians and intellectuals, 
the elite and the nameless — arc losing 
patience. Western Europe is well on its 
way to becoming a millstone round Am- 
erica’s neck. 

Highly-paid media star Henry Kis- 
singer brought this crisis of the Western 
alliance to Europe's attention (not for 
the first time, incidentally) in an essay in 
the 1 3 May Washington Post excerpted 
in London by The Observer two days 
earlier. 

What he wrote was that there had ' 
been di.sputes between Americans and 
Europeans over Libya, Nicaragua, 
Grenada, the US hostages in Teheran, 
Afghanistan and the 1973 Yom Kippur 
War — all hot spots outside Nato terri- 
tory. 

The Europeans would soonest be en- 
titled to veto US moves, but they could 
forget any ideas of that kind; America's 
responsibility was a global one. 

Where do we go from- here? Dr Kis- 
singer says America ought to withdraw 
some of its forces stationed in Europe to 
serve as a strategic reserve based in the 
United Stales and capable of rapid de- 
ployment to any of the world's hot spots. 

America could then pursue its global 
responsibility undisturbed, sparing the 
governments of Nato countries domes- 
tic unrest into the bargain. ; 

In other words, the United States as a 
world power feels fenced in by Nalp, a 
regional pact. US forces are longer to be 
caught in. the trip-wires of European re- 
gionalism. 

Nato’s geographical terms of refer- 
ence are too. narrowly defined for Am- 
erica’s global responsibility. A loosen- 
ing of ties could well benefit both: Am- 
erica geostraicgically, Western Europe 
in domestic political terms. 

The result would be a deep rift In the 
alliance — between powerful America, 
intent on. gaining the freedom to inter- 
vene on all the seven seas and in all 
parts. of the world, and powerless West- 
ern Europe, which would no longer 
have any right to a say further afield 
than (he Mediterranean. 

Dr Kissinger says this need not neces- 
sarily he ihc case. He advises Euro- 
peans lo close rnnks and set up a Euro- 
pean defence community. 

US ambassador in Botin Richard 
Burt agrees, recalling the power' imbal- 
ance between the United States and ev- 
ery Western European country. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Americans wonder why 
Europe acts as it does 



Is there any way of morally rearming 
with pride and self-confidence the 
nations of Western Europe, worn out by 
two world wars and subsequent deco- 
lonisation? 

There certainly is, says Mr Burt: by 
means of b more influential Europe: In 
the long term a united Europe is indis- 
pensable if the Western alliance! is to 
survive. 

Mr Burt in an interview with Quick, 
the German illustrated weekly, and Ri- 
chard Pcrfc of the Pentagon at. a press 
conference in Washington have both 
said America has no plans to withdraw 
US forces from Europe. 

To heal the wounds that have been in- 
flicted on the alliance (Dr Kissinger ref- 
ers to bitterness in the USA, Mr Burt to 
the risk of irreversible erosion of Nato) 
the Americans have resurrected the 
idea of a United States of Europe and 
its military twin, the European Defence 
Community. 

Otherwise, they argue, the gap be- 
tween American power and European 
impotence would steadily widen and the 
foundations of the alliance would be un- 
intentionally pulled from under those 
responsible. 

The prospect of Nato’s decline and 
fall as a result of the impotence of indi- 
vidual European countries is one US 
fundamentalists feel ought to be tackled 
on a long-term basis and not just in a 
makeshift manner as a result of dissatis- 
faction due to emotional clashes over 
Libya or.Nicaragua.. . 

Philosophical heavyweights are not 
alone in voicing views on the state of 
relations between the United States and 
Western Europe; so do numerous poli- 
tical lightweights. 

They call for the de-Americanisation 
of European defence; arguing that the 
holy coW of Nato must at long last be 
tackled, especially given the need for 
cuts in US defence spending. 

They juggle with pocket calculators 
and tell us that 3S per cent of US def- 
ence spending is in or for Europe, 
where two out of three GIs stationed 
overseas are based. This state of affairs 
cannot, they argue, go on for good. ' ■ • 
If the Europeans feel threatened by 


the Soviet Union they must increase 
taxes to pay for men, arms and equip- 
ment of their own. Anything else would 
be folly. 

Some hold forth the promise of back- 
up from US land-, sea- and airborne mis- 
siles. Others blandly write that-.Europe 
may still be able to buy missiles in the 
United States but can no longer expect to 
buy forces manpower from Uncle Sam. 

Lulling themselves reassuredly in the 
shade of America's nuclear' umbrella, 
Europeans persist iq believing Wash- 
ington would still run the risk of a nuc- 
lear holocaust .in ' the New' World to 
come to their assistance. 

' Right-wing conservative thinker Irv- 
ing Kristol for one feels that has long 
ceased to make sense, while influential 
columnist William Safire writes tha{ “we 
Americans ought to wish the Europeans 
all the best and only pursue our own in- 
terests.” 

These casual comments are voiced . by 
right-wingers but printed in influential 
newspapers, emotipnally inciting dissa- 
tisfaction and annoyance with what Dr 
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Kissinger calls Europe's “radical 
movements and militant church pour, 
that stage anti-American detnaoX 
ations." 

The disappointment with Europe 
felt by US intellectuals and politic^! 
could be transformed into .unbound^ ! 
irritation if Europe were .to/moraU] : 
equate Americans and Russians, implj. I 
ing that there is nothing to choose n : 
ideology and methods between Wash-: 
ington and Moscow. 

This moral equidistance makes An- 1 
ericans hopping mad. Former US at- 
bassador to the United Nations I& 
Kirkpatrick says that if freedom cam 
longer be distinguished from despots 
then the erosion of the foundations! 
Western democratic civilisation iifr 
advanced and the situation is really 
bus. . . ' ' • ' 

Former State Department undst 
cretary.for European affairs Law« 
Eagle burger recently told know-afti 
Europe how he now feels in a speech 
students at a degree conferral win 
ony. . 

Mr Eagleburger, who has argudi 
the past that . America ought to reit 
itself toward the Pacific and Jap; 
asked who was to blame for the trA 
and tribulations of the 20th century. 

.. European diplomacy was, he feh,^ 
blame. Hans Vilhelm Vahleftld 

■ (Rhcinischcr Merkur/Chrisi uniT 
■ ' Bonn, 24 Ma; 
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Nato’s spring meeting 


Continued from page 1 

ropeails are asked whether they feel the 
United States must play on its own the 
part of the power defending Western 
freedom and keeping Soviet subversion 
atbay. 1 

Washington sees with growing clarity 
that limiting Nato to a specific treaty area 
haS become a political anachronism, 

Given the rringe of strategic weapons 
and given reciprocal economic, finan- 
cial! technological and communications 
ties, a pact such as Nato can no longer 
afford to say that what goes on beyond 
its treaty area is of no concern. 

Conversely, Nato can hardly said to 
be in a sound state when America did 
not even see fit to give Nato's political 
head, secretary-general Lord Carring- 
ton, prior notice of the US bombard- 
ment of Libya. 

Lord Carrington was only briefed af- 
terwards. That is not likely to make him 
feel sympathetic toward one side or the 
other, but he is bound to Wonder why 
the Americans snubbed the Europeans. 

America in particular' is growing 
steadily more uneasy about a growing 


New links with Turkey 


Continued from page 1 ' 

stop, and think, Between 1980. and 
1986 the Greek GNP has, increased by 
only 1.7 per cent whereas Turkey’s 
GNP growth rate has been 25 per 
cent. 

In foreign trade the disparity is even 
more drastic. During this period 
Greek exports were up'by 17.1, ' as 
against Turkey’s 191:3 percent. ■ 

When it finally throws in Us lot with 
the European. Community. Turkey will 
carry economic weight, i,. although 
Greece holds high trumps iii'this par- 
ticular game. ' ' ’ >!' . 

Turkey's association treaty with the 
European Community was Signed in 


1963 and put on ice in 1980, affer.the^ 
military coup. Greece, rtiiist agree t6 a 
protocol reactivating the treaty. 

It will only do so. if the 60,000 
Greeks expelled! from Istanbul' over 
20 years, ago, losing everything they 
owned, are indemnified by the Tur- 
kish governments "... 

The value of the property forfeited 
is estimated‘at$2pbm at 1964 prices. 

Greece would dlso'only be prepared 
to approve the protocol if. the Euro- 
pean Commission were to. guarantee 
that freedom of residence for Turkish 
workers does not extend to Greece! ' 

• Georg von Huebbeiiel .- 
(Handclsblatl, DOssddorf, 26 May 1 986) 


Fund-raising probe against 
Chancellor abandoned 



divergence of views on Nato’s rule it 
connection with the future stationing 
US forces in Europe. 

Dr Kissinger advocates the mthdra- 
wal of a substantial section ^ ^ 
vice personnel from Europe wd ca ^ 
on the Europeans to concentrate tow 
resources and do more for their o»: 
defence. 

His argument that units withdrawn^ 
the United States would be frw 
of the fetters, that beset them byb^ 
based in Europe is surely one that 
to sound the alarm in Europe. 

Europeans must come to realised 
the United States is only going to acfff 
its commitment to come tp their defat 
if the Europeans accept this facility a 1 
reciprocal arrangement. 

Iij other words, as a “hqt" war& 
tween East and West in Europe s# 3 
virtually inconceivable at pref 
whereas the international struggle » 
thd Soviet Union has taken ona"* 
shape in, say, Nicaragua, 
lies must continue to see tjwpliW^ 
partners of the United Stof« an<s 

They must contribute; tficii* f ah 5 J^. 
both to Nat 6 and : 

arr'angenienfs thJmay S' 61 136 m * ! 
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I nvestigation? by the public prosecu- 
tor against Chancellor Kohl in con- 
nection wltH party-political fund-raising 
have been dropped. ... , , . . 

When the Chancellor heard the' news 
he was said to have been unperturbed - 
his favourite term in tiroes of crisis. He 
had not been expecting any other eut- 
come. 

Thfe Chancellor feels, it is reported, 
that he has been unfairly attacked p'ver 
the issue both by some of the media and 
by Olio Schily, the former Green MR 
and lawyer whom critics have termed a 
“heel-snapper.” ' ... 

His confidence was shared by his 
chief of staff. Minister of State Schaiible 
of the Chancellor’s Office, a first-rate 
lawyer who forecast from the : diriment 
Herr Schily filed his suit'al the end of 
January that' proceedings would be 
droppeil. ’" ' 

CDU leaders may often have talked 
in terms of the laW being manipulated 
but they basically trusted in legal pro- 
cesses to vindicate the Chancellor. 

Herr Kohl’s friends have at times 
done him a disservice in their zeal to ex- 
onerate him. 

CDU general secretary Heine r Geiss- 

ler, for ,mct nn cc. said Lite L Itanecllor 

rtttist havenad a blackout at the court 
hearing in which his testimony was criti- 
cised. 

Party-political opponents' gleefully 
seized on this unfortunate term and 
have constantly reminded iis of it. 

Government officials and CDU lead- 
ers are relieved the investigations have 
been dropped, but there are limits to 
this sense of relief. 

. Too much damage has been done in 
recent months and rumours always stick 
no matter how strenuously they are de- 
nied. 


Besides, Chernobyl and clashes, at the 
site of the proposed nuclear fuel repro- 
cessing plant in Wackersdorf, Bavaria, 
have been given greater publicity, than 
the dropping of proceedings against the 
Chancellor. 

Even optimists at CDU' head office 
are not sanguine enough to believe this 
will be enough to remedy the damage 
done to the Chancellor’s reputation and 
to public confidence In him. ■ '• 

• Herr Schily’s suit was extremely ef- 
fective. Sixty to 70 per cent of people 
polled when it was filed said it hurt the 
Chancellor. >. ' ■ ' 

Even if these figures no longer apply, 
enough doubters remain, as one CDU 
official tartly puts it, and the SpU.wih 
nurture further suspicions. 

Besides, investigations have yet to,bp 
dropped.by. the Bonn public prosecutor 
even though Herr Gei^ler confidently 
forecast weeks ago that this was immi- 
nent. 

He later toned down what he had 
said, explaining that it had only been a 
personal forecast, but there is reason to 
assume he was in the know. 

Since the end of April there have 
been grounds for assuming' that the 
Borin public prosecutor had completed 
investigations and concluded there was 
no case for the Chancellor to answer. 

There have even been rumours the 
Bonn and Koblenz public prosecutors 
were to announce simultaneously that 
investigations were lo be dropped. Bui 
officials at the Bona public prosecutor’s 
office now say the proceedings are not 
yet over. 

This is both true and false. The Bonn 
public prosecutor seems to have com- 
pleted investigations but the director of 
public prosecutions in Cologne is ap- 
parently not yet satisfied. 

It remains to be seen whether Co- 
logne is dissatisfied with the facts of the 
case or with the wording of the conclu- 
sion reached. But th^'re are certainly 
signs of a clash similar to the one over 
whether a probe should be made in the 
first place. 


. Between the end oft January, and. 1 1 
March, when the. Bundestag President 
twas notified of the public prosecutor's 
intention of. investigating the Chancel- 
lor, there was- a tussle between Bonn 
and Cologne, where chief public prose- 
cutor Bereslaw Schmitz overrode oppo- 
sition in Bonn and insisted on an inves- 
tigation (to which North Rhine-rWeSt- 
phaliaV SPD Justice Minister. Rolf 
Krumsiek had no objection). 

This clash was most unusual: Herr 
Schmitz did notrWaii' until Bonn' had 
taken stock, of Herr: Schily's charges, 
which jwriuld have ■ been : the 'normal 
procedure. He began parallel prelimi- 
nary investigations ofhis own. ■ *- ■ 

He was unable to sidetrack the offi- 
cial investigation and is hardly in a po- 
sition to overrule its findings, especial- 
ly as the Bonn public prosecutor’s of- 
fice has said it would refuse to .file 
charges. '■ ' ‘ 

: But Bonn- government officials are 
still most annoyed at how Cologhe has 
handled i he issue. They, feel a decision 
has been delayed on political grounds — 
to cmbarrass 'the Chancellor and the 

CDU. 1 ' 

■ A senior government official has 
wondered; off' the record, why the pu- 
blic prosecutor took so long to probe si- 
milar accusations levelled at SPD leader 
Willy Brandt and whether the authorit- 
ies would take so long to arrive at a con- 
clusion in his case. 

• Government officials have no doubt 
whatever that political motives are in- 
volved. Legally the position seems per- 
fectly clear. In connection with investig- 
ations of the Chancellor two Bonn 
courts have refused to issue warrants to 
search CDU premises. 

The courts' summaries leave little 
doubt as to the legal position. “There 
are absolutely no grounds lor assuming 
[ that 'thff accused- ( Chancel lor-Ko hi) 1 it) Id 

the Bundestag commission of enquiry 
an untruth." 

In another context the Chancellor is 
referred to as having been unfairly ac- 
• cused and the court had no hesitation in 
finding there was no good reason for is- 
suing a search warrant. 

So the Bonn public prosecutor seems 
: to have recalled Paragraph 344 of the 

Criminal Code and expressed fears that 
{ further investigations would make it 
r guilty of prosecuting an inriocent party. 

. Edutird Neumaier 

(Siiitlgarlir Zeiiung, 22 May 1986) 


* the original tax! and plAHIahad by aflfswn* 
nimapppws in tt\a FedamJ Republic of Gfln 


In >■ corraapondano* pleus ! qu4t* 
humtwr ^Mch appals on the wrfcpppr, 
ilka, above your addtaa. 


S ocial Democrats plan to step up ef- 
forts to phase out atomic energy in 
the Federal Republic in the .wake of the 
Soviet reactor catastrophe,. .• • • 

Prime .Ministers of ‘ iSPD, -governed 
agreed in Hanover tQ, table 
amendments to ,t|ie Atomic Energy Act 
if the Social. Democrats untjer, Gerhard 
Wy I C - r the ^ ^mid-r June state q§sem- 

ony will glve^th^^o^^^^mocrats.^n 
Opposition in Bonn, a majority in the 
BundCsrat, or Upper Mouse of the Bun- 
destag. Ml'" 

Proposed • amendments-, will be de- 
signed, to. rule out the development ;of 
plutonium as a^reaetor fuel. • , isv 
The. fast ibreeder .reactor at Kalkar is 
notf'to be : taken into. service arid . con- 
struction of .the nuclear fuel reprocess- 
ing -.plant at- Wackersdorf is to be 
brought to a halt. • ; - ----i ... «*■:»: 

SPD Premier^ also favour, “finalsto- 
rage” of spept fuel rods (in sealed drums 
underground) rather than. risky repro- 
cessing. ; ... ••• , '■ .j-.i; 

Atomic energy, is no longer to benefit 
From government subsidies and legal 
<and financial; privileges. nuclear power 


SPD moves to 


nuclear power, 


North Rhjne- Westphalian . Premier 
Johannes Rau, the SPD Shadow Chan- 
cellor, said after the irieefihg that It h’Sd 
beeri a'first s'^eilfic step iri the direction 
tif a fiiturc Without atbrnlc’eriergy'. ' ' 
He said Social Democrats 1 Were also 
in favouf of rriakingradlattbn protection 
regulations mbre stringent. The propor- 
tldft'Of electric power gerierated by nuc- 
lear reactors must on' no v account in- 
crease. •' . 

' Atoiriic energy must beireduded' arid 
nuclear power stations- must be subject- 
ed to fresh, and stririgent safety checks 
and shut down if need bfe: 1 ■ • • ■- ' 1 - 
Baden-Whrttemberg’s'Social Demo- 
crats) have : presented in-Stuttgart a pian 
to.gradually shut down: all nueleac'pow- 
e rotations inlthejLwkf^the.flindibF the 


century. Obrigheim is to be shut down 
in 1989, Philippsburg I and Neckarwes- 
theim in 1995 and Philippsburg II- in 
2000. .- • • •*! ■■ 

The power shortfall chn; they say, be 
OffsCt by the qO^hfired power stations in 
AltbEcli ‘Elnd Heiibrdnri -(With filters to 
reduce sulphur and ' nitric' oxide ’emis|- 
iirin) and by three new fcoal-fired power 

Wb Ba ^ W - 

i ’'■‘GreatdV use must alSo be niadfe df hy- 
. dro.eleofriq power . stations.: - : 

“Shutting, jouqlear . power stations 
down immediately is opt pf the question 
because, a lairge numtiej: of high-pollii- 
tibn power stations would need ' to be 
run flat out, 1 ’ 'says Ulrich Maiirer.’ SPp 
erivlfonmeritai Spokesman in the Baderi- 
Wii rite mb erg state assembly. “Environ 1 
jnqrital ^olljUtlon would 1 Increase.' Cnor- 


, rV i, iK 

Outlining details of the SPD’s 
?ted. pbasq 7l opt plan,, hcj^adinlttedithat 
the plaji had.notyet beeaejtappycpsted. 
The. S?p, planned tfluPpiPUjission W: 
Veys.Qil^erjQSt,. .,{y!. 

He said it could well amount s to 
roughly DM 1 Obn. ov^r.10 Jo 1 5. ye&rs. - 
p i l»l'.i:i(Nam6Brgfa.N<W>rifliwir, 2tMqyl986) 


After Chernobyl 
— theifs and 
buts of energy 

W hile the Bonn government rejects 
outright any idea of phasing out 
nuclear power and proposes an interna- 
tional agreement on atomic energy safe- 
ty precautions instead,. the Greens arid 
many Social Democrats feel an immedi- 
ate start to a nuclear phase-out is 1 possi- 
ble!. ■ • 

Experts:; such as nuclear physicist 
Klaus Traube; whose views are quoted 
by. the Opposition, say-first steps toward 
a-phase-out are- technically and econ- 
omically, feasible and can be taken by 
the end of the year. - : '-i- j ' ■ : 

Other ■ politicians, ■ such as North 
Rhine-Westphalian -Opposition-. ileadcr 
Kurt Biedenkopf, CDU, wnnj against 
adopting ,tooi dogmatic a viewpoint on 
atomic energy. i 

. The problem as .they see it is neither 
one of an immediate phase-:OUt nor of 
developing alternatives but of an urgent 

need to. restore public.confidence, < ■ • 

A majority of politicians in Bonn are 
agreed that conclusions to be drawn 
from Chernobyl will need to be drawn 
in two phases. 

In the second phase consideration 
will doubtless need lo be given, in. the 
long term, to phasing out nuclear pow- 
er, which is viewed as no more than a 
transiliuual arrangement. 

In ihc first phase, starting now, grea- 
ter consideration will need to be given 
to alternatives. Pride of place must, Pro- 
fessor Biedenkopf feels, be given to en- 
ergy-saving. 

.. rMM ChrisJiuii -Demacrai&.pJaa la commit 
the SPD to energy-saving too. Yet .ener- 
gy specialists in the Bonn coalition 
agree with trade unionists such as Her- 
mann Rappe, SPD MP and general se- 
cretary of IG Chemie, the chemical 
workers union, that atomic energy can- 
not yet be dispensed with entirely. 

Surveys commissioned by the 1 Econ- 
omic Affairs .Ministry underline this 
point. If nuclear power stations were 
shut down immediately, power supplied 
could no longer be definitely.assur.ed. • 
Electric power corporations Avould 
need to mobilise all their reserves, leav- 
ing no capacity to fall back on in the 
" event of additional demand in a boom- 
i ing economy. •; *. ■ 

Experts also doubt whether the grid 
i would-be able to relay sufficient power 
to parts of. the Country that already rely 
heavily on atomic energy, which is said 
n to. .account for ever; 60 iper cent of; out- 
q put in some Lmidet. ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Fuel costs i would, definitely be much 
.j. higher: between DM4bn: and DM6bn: a 
. year, the experts say. :-*• . 1 , * 

' • At present- atomic energy , accounts 

for roughly, 36 per cent of electric, pow- 
er in the Federal Republic of Germany 
kS and aboutrlOper-cent of primary energy 

y consumption. ,: . - »»* - - : 

V Ecqnpiqtc- Affoirs, Ministry, survey? 

note ihe internationally undisputed high 
P safety levels -maintained at-Germanriuc- 

leaf facilities. . 1: i-::,'-. ■ ! --I . 

1- i,: Serious : accidents: on a par.with what 

U happened rit. Chernobyl cannot be r.ule^l 
oyt absolutely; but .they, are isald- to, be 
J* out of the question s to aU -intents; and 
at purposes. 1: -V .. . .:i-< . 

,1 What. happened in Chetnobyl could 
r- not recur in the iFedersl RepubUd. Safe- 
! i ty- precautions ruled ou| ah exact- tepeti- 

to tion^j- especially I'as.ra /Chernobyl- type 
reactpoidoes noeexist J in ;Germany.'B.ui 
6) Continued oh' paga-4 : •. 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Chernobyl gives 
Greens’ ‘fundi’ 
wing a boost 

C hernobyl and its fallout have given 
the Greens a big boost. At their 
conference In Hanover, it was clear they 
now think their chances have improved 
for state assembly elections in Lower 
Saxony (this month) and Bavnria and 
the general election next January. 

The Greens have always mo/e or less 
stood for abandoning atomic energy, 
pulling out of Nato and calling a Imit to 
capitalist, industrialised society. 1 
Since Chernobyl such ideas have 
been more firmly rooted and less con- 
troversial than ever. Uncompromising 
advocates of these policies arc riding 
the crest of a wave within the party. 

They naturally tend to come from the 
party's fundamentalist wing, which has 
always been adept at outlining appalling 
nuclear holocaust scenarios and horror 
visions of the decline and fall of indus- 
trial society. 

Since Chernobyl they have adopted a 
part-missionary, pari-"I told you so" al- 
titude and sought to impose their views 
on the parly as a whole. 

It would, of course, have been sur- 
prising if events hnd taken a different 
post-Chernobyl turn among the Greens. 
The "dropout mentality” is the basic 
outlook from which the Greens gradual- 
ly emerged as a political party. ■ 

When a Soviet reactor accident and 
its repercussions so dramatically show 
the world flic dark side of scientific and 
technological progress, those who have 
nailed their political colours to a rejec- 
llonist mast ore bound to feel they were 
right in doing so. 

As a political programme this out- 
look naturally has utopian traits. They 
were a feature of much of the debate at 
the Hanover conference. The more 
drastic the turn of phrase, the greater 
the applause. 

Hesse Environment Minister Joschka 
Fischer, a leading advocate of Realpoli - 
tik and a pragmatic approach by the 
Greens, was bound to have a much har- 
der time of it than fundamentalists such 
as Rainer Trampert, Jutta Ditfurth and 
Christian Schmid with their radical Op- 
position turns of phrase. 

Yet it would be wrong to see them 
and their viwews as the whole truth 
about the ecological party. An increa- 
singly clear distinction must be drawn 
between internal and external effect. 

To ignore it might well be to arrive at 
an inexcusable misjudgement of the 
Greens in the domestic political context. 

To base one's verdict on the Greens 
solely on policy documents has long 
censed to be enough. 

Delegates may have prided them- 
selves on their ideological purity, but 
protesta lions of this kind serve partly to 
make the process of adjustment to real- 
ity the Greens arc now undergoing at 
many levels less painful. 

The Hanover conference was a case in 
point, with a majority rejecting as too 
weak the resolution on Chernobyl tabled 
by the pragmatic wing of the party. 

Yet when it came to urging the 
Greens in Hesse to d|uit their coalition 
with the Socinl Democrats In Wiesbad- 
en unless SPD Premier Holger Borner 
agreed to shut down all nuclear facilities 
in Hcsso immediately,; a majority re- 
fused to toe this line too; 


Instead, Joschka Fischer was given 
greater leeway for negotiating with the 
SPD. Besides, Hesse Greens are entitled 
to dcaide for themselves whether or not 
to slay in coalition harness with the So- 
cial Democrats. 

By the same token the Greens in 
Lower Saxony are- at liberty to decide 
whether or not to throw in their lot with 
Hanover SPD leader Gerhard Schroder 
after the mid-June state assembly elec- 
tions there. 

The Greens run their affairs decen- 
traily, with the emphasis on grass-roots 
control. Unlike established political 
parties, the Greens are not organised or 
of a mind to take orders from above. : 

The party cannot, of course, live for- 
ever with different coalition tactics in 
Hesse, Lower Saxony and.- perhaps, in 
Bonn. These differences; are basically 
due to the old clash between pragmat- 
ists and fundamentalists. 

Sooner or later a decision will need to 
be taken on where the Greens stand, 
otherwise the party’s position will be- 
come so unclear as to be meaningless. 

Yet they have definitely made signifi- 
cant progress toward a coherent posi- 
tion. The Greens are steadily coming in- 
to their own as a political party, and that 
may well have been why the fundamen- 
talists were so vociferous at Hanover. 

One indication that not everything 
went their way was that Green MPs and 
state assemblymen are now to. rotate at 
the end of their term in office and no 
longer in mid-term. 

Another was the remarkable discipline 
delegates showed in working out their 
comprehensive election campaign pro- 
gramme. The two wings are no longer to- 
tally at loggerheads. Maybe they have 
learnt from parliamentary experience. 

The Greens have finally provided a 
left-wing addition to the German. party- 
political spectrum. The process of fer- 
mentation is still under way and set- 
backs are almost a matter of course, but 
the direction is clear. 

It is currently best indicated by fhe 
fact that the Greens are on uneasier 
terms with the Social Democrats than 
with any other party. 

Given the stand taken by SPD Sha- 
dow Chancellor Johannes Rau, who 
says he will have no truck whatever with 
the Greens as a coalition partner, that is 
perhaps unsurprising. 

There is no mistaking the Greens’ de- 
sire to gain power in joint harness with 
the Social Democrats. “If only the SPD 
would change its spots a little!" Greens 
covertly sigh. 

SPD leader. Willy Brandt referred 
several years ago to a new left-of-centre 
majority consisting of the Social Dem- 
ocrats and the peace movement. 

He may no longer hold this view but the 
idea is no longer strictly wishful thinking, 
certainly not in the long term, even though 
the SPD may not be prepared to play ball 
at present. Heinz Verfiinh 

(Kellner Siadl-Anzeiger, Cologne, 20 May 1986) 

Continued from page 3 

the causes of the Chernobyl disaster 
would need to be carefully analysed and 
possible conclusions in respect of nuclear 
facilities in the Federal Republic consid- 
ered. 

Environmental misgivings and supply 
considerations are increasingly marshalled 
as arguments against phasing out atomic 
energy. ■ ' . 

THe Economic Affairs Ministry says it 
would take roughly 40 million tonnes of 
coal to generate enough electric power to 
replace the atomic energy generated lait 
year, • ■*'! . . 

Taking ■ existing coal-fired , power 
stations as the yardstick, that would in- 


Free Democrats confident ol 
storming back in State poll 


LIFE WITH THE FALLOUT 


T he Free Democrats believe they 
will poll more than the crucial five 
per cent of the votes in the election 
this month inLowef Saxony. 

in the last election here, four years 
ago, they did not clear the five per cent 
Hurdle and so have no sitting MPs. 

The party has done well in North 
Rhine- Westphalia,. Berlin and the Saar 
and is confident the trend will Conti- 
nue. : , ... 

Although opinion polls have for 
months been saying that it would not 
do well in Lower Saxony, the mood at 
the party conference in Hanover was 
buoyant.- 

The party leader, Martin Bange- 
mann.-was spontaneously re-elected. 
So were the other office holders. 

Bangemann sees his party's pro- 
spects of success as depending on an 
unswerving commitment to the Bonn 
coalition line-up (with the Christian 
Democrats) and opposition to the 
challenge presented by the combina- 
tion of Social Democrats and Greens. 

The FDP commitment to coalitions 
with Christian Democrats only for the 
foreseeable future — as the only way of 
ensuring Liberal policies — is aimed at 
more than Hanover and Bohn. 

It extends to Mainz and the Rhine- 
land-Paiatinate, where the Free Dem- 
ocrats hope to make a state assembly 
comeback next year. 

The FDP fighting spirit in evidence 
at Hanover cannot hide the fact that 
the Free Democrats are really whistling 
in the dark to boos't sagging spirits. 

Post-Chernobyl sentiment in the 
country at large, of which fear and un- 
certainty are the hallmarks, has hit the 
FDP particularly hard. 

Since 1983 the Free Democrats 
have nailed technological progress to 
their mast. 

To forestall emotional misinterpre- 
tation of FDP policy Herr Bangemann 
told the conference Free Democrats 
were open-minded about all technolo- 
gies that might one day replace atomic 
energy, which was basically dangerous. 

Free Democrats were not pro-nuc- 
lear fanatics but felt bound to warn 
against false prophets, mainly from the 
ranks of the Greens, who behaved as 
though an immediate nuclear phase- 
out was merely a matter of taking the 
plunge. 

Herr Bangemann could have 
sounded more convincing if he had re- 
sponded positively to the call by head 
of state Richard von Weizsiicker for 
time "to stop and think” about nuclear 
policy. 

crease atmospheric pollution by the static 
emission of an extra 800,000 tonnes of 
sulphur dioxide, 500,000 tonnes of nitric 
oxides and 100,000 tonnes of dust. 

, Even if all coal-fired power, stations 
were fitted out with gas and. particle filters, 
extra static emission would still amount to 
at least 20 per cent of the above figures. 

Besides, the country would be increa- 
singly dependent on Imported fuel, making 
supplies less safe. With atomic energy, 
supplies are no problem. Nuclear fuel can 
be safely stored and a five-year supply has 
been stockpiled. 

Last but not least, nuclear power 
stations already built or under construc- 
tion in the Federal Republic represent a 


j ^ 

Even so, the FDP national execute ; , 

tabled a motion proposing a reviewof - , 

whether or not to take into service ib 
fast breeder reactor in Krilkar. 

1 So the Greens or Social Democta 
are by no means alone in critiqft 
reappraising plans to expand nufaj 
power station capacity. 

The conservative coalition in BA 
land was re-elected with an unexpec- 
tedly large majority. ‘ 

This is probably to some extend* 
cause of the decision by Dutch Prat- 
er Ruud Lubbers to shelve for the tic: 
being plaps for further nuclear expt 
sion.' 

In Lower Saxony the Greens sc 
likeliest to benefit from post-Chero 
byl feeling. 

The fate of the CDU goyernmen\V 
by Premier Ernst Albrecht will dopes 1 - 
to a crucial extent on whether allesi 
blished parties lose voters to. 
Greens or voters mainly switch a'v 
ance from the SPD to the Greens. 

The unlikelier an absolute majorir. 
for the CDU appears, the moreinw 
est is shown in the FDP. 

As only the Free Democrats would 
ensure a conservative majority in to 
state assembly, conservative votes are 
likely to be cast for the FDP ass safety 
measure. 

More will be at stake than tot sai- 
vival of Herr Albrecht's government. 

If the SPD were to regain powwm 
Lower Saxony the Bonn Opposite 
would have a majority in the Bundes- 
rat, or Upper House of the Bundestag 
They could then not only delay Fed- 
eral government legislation; they could 
also veto legislation in categories w 
which Bundesrat approval is consuw 
tionaliy required. 

Lower Saxony may not be a test 
for next January's general election IP _ 
voting could well influence decisis 
in Bonn. 

The Free Democrats will counts 
matter who is returned to-powei f 
Hanover. ■ 

They- offer a Liberal altertiri* 
guaranteed to prevent the risky &P * . ; 
ment of'an SPD-Green coa 
But emotions are so 
present that there cart be no|“ a ,i 
calls for presence of -'Blind. \ 

heard, let hlone heeded ' . ' 

■ Hermann Dexhew* \ 

(Altg ^ dl ^pi t ung, Main*, 24 M«y^ : 

between DM^[ 

and DM150bn. 

• .Owners and -operators could clainri* ; 
amount in compensation from the 
compensation being ruled out only*: 
plant fails to. comply .with safety 
ments. Ministry experts are sceptical 
greater use of renewable energy 
Their potential is. estimated to-WtPjJv 
no more than a few per cent of deman^- 
Hydroelectric power potential 
largely exhausted, while sblarl.and S 
power cannot, jdven meteorological 
tions In the Federal Republic, 
to play more than a minor role. • r & 

-i Peter 

; (Frankfurter Neue Prcsso, 18 

• Vi i 

■ -■ = fjr: 




Soviet Union denies Chernobyl liability 
and rejects claim for compensation 


The Bonn government is claiming da- 
mages from Moscow for financial losses 
caused by fallout from the Chernobyl 
nuclear reactor. The StarJet Union has 
angrily rejected the claim. Is the Soviet 
Union In the right under international 
law? If not, : should It pay compensa- 
tion? More important, can compensa- 
tion be wrung from the Russians? Here, 
Professor RQdiger Wolfrum, head of 
Kiel Onlvcrslty department of interna- 
tional law, looks at the issue. 

F armers, market gardeners and travel 
agent's are among those who have 
been hit by fallout from Chernobyl and 
who would claim damages if they could. 

In principle, there is an international 
legal basis for claims of this kind. It is re- 
cognised under international law, includ- 
ing principles of taw acknowledged by 
the Soviet Union. Rulings of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice state that 'a coun- 
try which is to blame for a breach of in- 
ternational law is liable to compensate 
the injured party, or state. 

This means that the offender must eli- 
minate as far as possible every consequ- 
ence of the offence, failing which da- 
mages may be claimed. Compensation 
must offset in full the damage suffered, 
including profits forfeited. 

So the crucial issue is whether the So- 
viet Union has, in connection with the 
Chernobyl reactor accident and the re- 


sulting radioactive fallout in the atmos- 
phere and the soil of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, has been guilty of a 

breach of international law. 

The answer must be “yes" to both 
generally accepted principles of inter- 
national law and the law of contract as 
applied in relations between the Federal 
Republic and the Sovjet Union. . 

The basic principles fire outlined in 
Principle 21 of the 1972 UN environ- 
ment conference in Stockholm. 

It specifies that all states are entitled 
to use their resources in keeping with 
national environment policies (and in 
exercise of their sovereign rights). 

But they must also ensure that activit- 
ies under their control do no harm to 
the environment in other states (thereby 
respecting territorial integrity). 

•This principle was embodied in the 
1 94 1 arbitration ruling in the trail smel- 
ter dispute 1 between the United States 
and Canada. 

The issue at stake was damage caused 
by smoke from a Canadian zinc and 
lead foundry in the neighbouring US 
state of Washington. 

The crucial sentence reads: ‘‘By the 
principles of international law no state 
Iirs the right to use its territory in any 
way or to permit its use in such a way as 
to allow damage to be caused by smoke 
in or to the territory of another state or 
the property of people resident there, 
always assuming the case has serious 
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repercussions and the damage is clearly 
identifiable." 

This principle now forms an undis- 
puted part of customary international 
law. With reference to it a Dutch court 
ordered a French potash mining com- 
pany to pay damages for salination of 
theRhine. ' 

The Soviet Union is also guilty of an 
offence against the transnational atmos- 
pheric pollution agreement td ; which 
both it and the Federal Republic are 
parties. ,: 

This agreement stipulates that the 
best possible means must be employed 
to contain and prevent transnational at- 
mospheric pollution. 

Atmospheric pollution is defined as 
the direct or indirect release of matter 
or energy into the atmosphere resulting 
in detrimental effects on and a hazard to 
health, damage to living resources, 
riches and eco-systems and an impair- 
ment of environmental conveniences or 
other legal uses of the environment. 

This enlarges on the principles laid 
down in the trail smelter case, which 
again is in keeping with trends in cus- 
tomary international law. 

The international Lawyers Associa- 
tion. an organisation in which Soviet ex- 
perts play a leading role, has drawn up a 
trenty draft on transnational environ- 
mental pollution. 

It requires slates li> take precautions 
io prevent such pollution and does not 
insist on conclusive proof of the damage 

^ •" 

International law also acknowledges 
the impairment of conveniences as con- 
stituting pollution of the environment. 

In fresh cases of pollution (as op- 
posed to existing practice) the degree of 
pollution must be limited to the lowest 
level that can be achieved by means of 
practicable and reasonable measures. 

This is virtually a reference to the le- 
vel of scientific and technological deve- 
lopment at any given time, '‘which under 
German law is the principle governing 
safety precautions required for nuclear 
power stations. ■ 

The Soviet Union cannot 1 so clearly be 
found In breach of international law in re- 
spect of atomic energy, certainly not in 
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connection with what may have been in- 
adequate safety precautions in the Chera- 
obyi reatyprlsjcpnjitniction and design. 

Althoa&hbdth are entitled to do so, 
neither the -International Atoitilc Ener- 
gy Authority nor the World Health Or- 
ganisation has yet succeeded in drawing 
up binding safety regulations for the op- 
eration of nuclear power stations. ■ 

' General customary international law 
doe's, hoWever ’ : make an ’appropriate 
provision. In practice 'generally ac- 
knowledged arid applied standards have 
emerged, especially for Operational 
safety, that are binding on the Soviet 
Unlrin as minimuih standards. 1 ’ 

■ Damages claims against’ -the Soviet 
Union would need to prove these stand- 
ards were not maintained at Chernobyl: 

; 1 »■ This prbof is 1 hard to ' come by but; in! 
i the. final analysis, unnecessary inasmuch 
as compensation can be claimed on the 
basis of both ^environmental provisions 


by which the Federal Republic. arid the ; 
Soviet Union are bound and customary 
international law. 

But these claims cannot be legally en- 
forced, states, being most reluctant - in 
practice to accept binding rulings by in- 
ternational courts. 

Neither the Soviet Union nor the 
Federal Republic of Germany has 
agreed to be bound by rulings of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

This may not rule out the possibility of 
an ad hoc agreement by' both sides to sub- 
mit the case to the International Court of 
Justice for arbitration, but the likelihood 

of agreement on this basis is slender. ' 

Even so, international law still haS 
means- and processes enabling the Fed- 
eral Republic to enforce its claims. 

First and foremost are bilateral nego- 
tiations the Soviet Union cannot simply 
refuse to hold, especially as it cannot 
deny in principle the liability under in- 
ternational law on which claims are 
based. 

The Soviet Union acknowledged a 
claim by Canada in respect of damage 
caused by a Soviet satellite that crashed 
on Canadian territory, paying Si 5m in 
damages. 

The Canadian claim was in respect of 
tracking down radioactive parts of the 
satellite’s wreckage, disposing of them 
and paying compensation to people who 
suffered radiation damage. 

Negotiations are a suitable means of 
settling the dispute. As internntiona! law 
requires less specific proof of damage 
than, say, national civil law, assessing 
damages awards is basically subject to 
negotiation. 

Negotiation is also the only way in 
which agreement can be reached on 
long-term radiation damage, for which 
there is no international legal prece- 
dent. 

.. . <r-Th«> -Soviet •• Union- cannot -simply 
claim that radiation levels were well be- 
low the danger threshold, although la- 
test reports indicate that this will evi- 
dently be the main Soviet argument. 

Both international law of contract 
and customary international law rule 
out any new and unaccustomed pollu- 
tion of either the atmosphere or the soil. 

If the Soviet Union were to refuse to 
negotiate or to persist in its denials that 
r damage had been done the Federal Re- 
t public of Germany could in theory re- 

* sort to international legal compulsion. 

It could choose between retortion, or 
„ a counter-measure by one state in re- 
' sponse to an iniquitous measure by an- 
other, and straightforward retaliation. 

1 Resort to such measures, will natural- 
\ ly be subject to considerations of politi- 
cal expediency. 

| Damages suits filed by private indi- 
£ viduais against the Soviet JUnion in Ger- 

* man courts seem unlikely tp have. the 

desired result. . •' 

^ In other cases German epu^s have 
made awards in respect Qf damage, to 
. ' pasture, grain,. and ^eet .crops, by dust 
r ’ pollution arid to plants by soil pollutiqn. 
p. But in this case, the individual farmer 
„ would have to specify the damage, and 


I : ! ■! '*• 

!U" l 


: I '-r 


private individual much weaker . thari 
that olf the Federal Republic.' ln^eiri'q- 
tipriai Jaw; definitely ! provides for da- 
magesclairps., 

Yet CJierjiobyl tjas d.erppnstrated tfie 
urgent need ^or International law pn 
atomic energy, to be extended to cover 
safety regulations, liability .and inform?- 
. tion re^ulremeptsin greater detail. ,1 
r > This, Is., a ease' for the lijjeniatiorinl 
Atomic' Energy Authority' to, gel down 

. 1 Rudiger, 'iyolfrun\ 

. (KWpcNaohrlchlen, 17.May 1980) 
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Tough new law 
targeted at 
economic crime 


A lough new law designed to hit .econ- 
omic crime is to take effect in Au- 
gust. 

it means that anyone responsible. for 
handing out misleading , information 
about investments or withhold import-, 
ant data could be jailed .for up tp three, 

years. 

. The capital investment market has a, 
touch of the jitters. Valentine Jager, di-. 
rector of an umbrella group -involved 
with investment interests, says that from 
August, many people will have to reck- 
on with the risk of going to jail. 

Investors of all sorts, ranging from 
those involved in RaufwrnmotMhn, 
(writing off investment in construction 
ngainst tax) to US real estate and shipp-. 
ing, .and other highly speculative 1 tax 
havens, arc on edge. 

According to Schimmelpfeng, an 
economics- information agency, invesr 
tors turnover has already contracted 
from DM20bn to DM5 bn in any case. 
The new legist ntion would make the 
climate even worse. • • 

From now on tenderers who hand out 
literature on investment securities or 
stock rights with misleading informa- 
tion, or false particulars, or withhold 
data which could conceal the possible 
result of an investment, will face fines or 
imprisonment of up to three years. 

The law considers ii irrelevant wheth- 
er an investor has been wronged or nor. 
The legislation construes the mere ab- 
stract danger of an offence as sufficient. . 

In future, incorrect solicitations or 
sales-promo lions will be enough to land 
one in court. 

■ The special information service 
"Kapitalmarkt intern" quoted a lawyer 
on the subject. He said the new para- 
graphs power was quite explosive. 

The branch newspaper cstimatedthat 
more than 9‘5 per cent of current market 
subscription-prospectuses will not bear 
scrutiny by the new law. * • 

The time would appear to have come 
for the fall of ihei branch’s last taboo, 
namely the correct mathematical pres- 
entation of financial yields. ■ : - 

The German government ; bore past 
experience in mind when they brought 
the law before parliament. Th*t “free " 
capital market is in Germany so free, 
that there is no shortage of scope for 
shady dealings. ■ ! 

Even people who have been decreed 
on psychological' grounds incapable of 
being made' responsible for their ac- 
tions, can sell building prospectuses or 

pennystocks. 

Therefore the tree market is difficult 
to differentiate from the shady half-ille- 
gal one. The restructuring of Investing 
and the increasing specialisation of the 
fornts of investment, which have accom- 
panied increasing Income, call for at 
icitsl in the sphere of decision milking, 
protection for inexperienced investors. 

Up till now safeguards have not been 
effective enough. Many of the new 
forms of investment hi the capital mar- 
ket have not been accompanied by ap- 
propriate regulations. ' *' * 

This has been illustrated by! the nu- 
merous collapses of suth enterprises in 
recent years. ■' 1 • 1 ‘ ' 

Jliickforth, Treuwo, Kerkcrbach- 
bahn. Kapilal & Wert are just a few ex- 


amples of firms which were considered 
respectable until they suddenly went 
bast because of corrupt practices. 

A spokesman fpr Schimmelpfeng 
said: “Since Bernie Cor nfe Id’s collapse, 
which after a furious start gathered 
DM4bn and then quickly, went bust, one 
bankruptcy has followed another.” 

The methods for hooking well- 
funded victims . have become more re- 
fined since then. 

People are enticed, by low. content co- 
lourful "Mickey Mouse" prospectuses,, 
as they are known in the trade.. These 
brochures, which would be more suit- 
able a& holiday, hand-outs than as seri- 
ous investment literature, are full of 
buzz-words promising dream profits. 

They take care not to reveal what they, 
based their calculations on, or cover 
themselves.by using false postulations. . 

Admittedly the serious tenderer is not 
going to be served, much by the new law.' 
Along with many lawyers they claim that, 
the law. is sloppily formulated.They raise, 
the question of how oncis to present ex- 
act calculations for. risky undertakings 
such ns shipping.. They point ,out the.sud : . 
den fail of the- dollar and oil pricey. were 
predicted by ; few of the “gurus", . 

Valentin Jager said: “ When things go. 
wrong it is popular to blame the tender- 
ers." But investors in ojl exploration, he 
added, “know that one can either win or 
lose a lot." ,■ 

, Speculators are unlikely to be deterred 
from business risks by tile warning-sig- 
nals of detailed prospectuses. 

Wolfgang Spannagcl, . former director 
of Schimmelpfeng, said: “Gamblers who 
ignore reason and who often play with 
black money are being found in greater 
numbers among potential investors in the 
free market.” . 

Tax write-off artists and financial. jug- 
glers who — often following the modified, 
snow ball system — have developed their 
concept of investment to perfection, will 
not.be affected much by the newjaw. The, 
reason for this is that the law merely publ- 
ishes misrepresented sales-promotion to 
a larger group.. ... .. 

This does not at all hinder clever sales- 


EXPO ’86 




Private companies required to! 
reveal more information 


men from using psychology in private 
conversations to trick investors into fall- 
ing for incredible promises. .... 

H remains, to be. seen how prospeuters. 
and the courts will coiqe toterms wjth the 
new legislation. 

Already in the relevant courts moun- 
tains of major offences have piled up. So 
many in fact that in order to save time, 
they have had to temporarily shove minor 
cases to the side. 

, .lt*s precisely because of examples, like 
these that : lawyers like Heinz Hupfer 
from Frankfurt have a low opinion oE the 
law. They believe people would be better 
served if t|ic available legislation were on- 
ly applied more cffccively,,. ... 

Hypfer says “the. whole rigmarole .is 
nothing mpcc than job-crqatioi) . for .lawn 
yers and accounts ” . . , .. . . 

There will.be plenty of work examining 
the prospectuses of clients to check their, 
legal and mathematical incontestability, 
and also to look out for. weaknesses ip tfie 
cases of their opponents. . 

Hupfer calls instead for. a branch su- 
pervisory department,, like, .thq^lpng 
standing one ip. the USA. Something ,he 
says: "has to be done- Prosecuters are be-i 
ing overtaxed - by., tfoeir r °l e as. sale*- 
promotion overseers of.Uie shady capital 
market.", ■ ■Theo M5nch-Tegeter >\ 

' 1 • ’ "■ '(RfaoinlsdujrMerkUr/Chtlil urtd Well, 
‘ Bonn. ITMay 1986) 


New -regulations require companies to rc- ‘ 
veal much more about their financial 
dealings. Most of the companies affected 
are the 300,000: with the GmbH label - 
Geselkchqft mit beschrdnkter Hqftung, 
roughly the equivalent of private limited 
companies. In -thig article for Die Zelt, 
Bernhard Blohm-reports on the reaction, 
to the legislation. 

V ■ — p..— - r— — — 

M eetings organised by. .the Diissel- 
dorf. Chamber qf Commence 
throughout North Rhine- Westphalia to 
explain the implications of. the law . for 
balance sheet customs, and practice, 
which was introduced on 1 January, 
wqre packed out with businessmen. 

Rudiger Liebs represented the cham- 
ber.. He was surprised, to discover that 
the audiences,, mainly smpll. and medi- 
um-sized entrepreneurs, reacted with 
disbelief to what they were told about, 
the new laws. Sometimes the disbelief 
turned into aggression. 

Why? The answer lies in the nature of 
the new balance sheet law, which was 
announced punctually on 24 December 
in the Official Legal Bulletin and came : 
into effect on 1 January. 

The people most affected are . some 
300,000 small and medium-sized entre- 
preneurs who operate under the Gpibji. 
sign, which indicates their limited liabil- 
ity. 

In stilted legal language, they are now 
bound to a broader improved publicity. 

Udo Schmidt, a solo entrepreneur 
from Krefeld puts it more drastically. 
We are he said, “now supposed to drop . 
our trousers.” 

: The law has carefully specified those 
Who it affects and how. far. the trousers 
Will have to fall. The key' sentence reads: . 
“ The bigger , the firm, ihe greater the 
Scrutiny.” 

• However' even the smallest of firms ■ 
come under' the publicity regulations. 
They will also have. to publish their bal- ; 
ftnee sheets. They are now obliged to 
show how profits were used and in a 
supplement show additional informa- 
tion about participant holdings and li- 
abilities. I! 

Already .medium-sized companies . 
have been hit by harder profit, and loss 
account regulations. They are now be- 
ing forced to give explicit information 
about such explosive subjects as earn-, 
ings of the company director, 

< Should the company have more than 
one director then an aggregrate of sala- 
ries drawn is required. 

Dusseldorf lawyer Liebs put it so: “If 
one takes into account everything that a 
medium-sized company must now pu- 
blish, you are left with a goldmine of in- 
formation for analysts and outside 
competition." 

• Udo Schmidt sees the. situation very 
much in the same light. His firm manu- 
factures conveyor belts which transport 
suitcases in airports and bread rolls in 
bakeries. 

: He had a turnover last year of 
bMl 5m and employs some 50 workers. 
His limited liability company is now 
classified by the new law as being medi- 
iim-sized. 

i This law, he said angrily, “is pseudo- 
liberal economic exhibitionism.” 

, He does not appreciate at all the fact 
that his assistants will be able to read in 
black and white how much he annually 
earns. 

! It annoys him much more however 
that his competitors should in future be 


able to avail of figures showing the d* 
put and yield of the firm. 

“Our grentest domestic competitori 
an unincorporated firm in Hngt, 
They do not have to publish a finan^. 
statement or details about the nature tf : 
their business." he said. They will , b ' 
added: “fqll about laughing when thn 
get to read our figures." 

Entrepreneurs find themselves bi 
similar situation in relation to Swedid 
Japanese and other foreign compete 
Foreign firms can also take ad vanit y 
the law 'pnd look at calculations ^ 
vestment plans of people like Schit 
without themselves having to give&s 
anything. 

Even though Schmidt considenij 
new law to. be absurd, he does conai 
that because his firm is tied to an m 
national concern and also has an to 
blished source of customers, it is until 
ly to be affected that much. 

Liebs thinks that other firms mays 
be so lucky. He believes that mpn/si 
in for hard times. He feels , that the an 
small firms in the car branch arc to oi- 
pendent on large customers and are f 
ing to take a knocking. 

“If customers can read the fiiti 
situation of a company they can gofct 
bejter deal at the next round of harp? 
ing," he said. 

If the. small firms profits arc hightto 
the customer will try io buy at a Io»h 
price. If they are low then they can k«p 
an eye out for another manufacturer]^ 
to keep on the safe side. 

In both cases the smaller firm If* 5 
out. 

Liebs expects to see an increase in the 
sale of firms as a direct result of the side 
effects of the new open-book regulation- 
Many large customers will be aston- 
ished to see what entrepreneurial 
are supplying them. .What could N 

• more tempting than to simply buy tht® 

OUt; v f y .■■*• .• 

Large purchasing concerns have nj 
possibilities to cause economic diffifl* 

• ies for suppliers. They can cancelled 
, tracts or .make complaints .and in doji 
. so make it easier to make a take overt* 1 

So it is not surprising that many fi 1 ^ 
are seeking lonphqles to .get around* 
legislation or at. least,' to.. lessen il** 
fects, • '. ‘ n 

Many firms see a way out in the' 
they present information about thw 
nancial affairs. In future instead a 
blishing a joint tax and tradiflff*' 
sheet they could divide the®®?® ,. ff 
parate pnes,, publishing only the 
one.] ‘v •• || 

In jth js wny thS; 

Commerzbank so puts if. Use 

ancelsheetaain instrument m . 

ed vtd 

• ta$e!| QvJjev/Scope offered within 1 * 

. frameW^rJcOT the.regulatigns". . 

- In other words publication 
. serv^ more to conceal than toil*** 

‘ Something which Schmidt indignajj 
describes as defeating the origin 8 * r 

• pose| of the legislation. 1 w 

, Fij-ms Which feel they need 

• way* out can take advantage of 

possibility; They ban If needed, svj 8 . 
the possibility of becoming an un'rr 
porated company. i 

Liebs Confirms that many 
enqiiired ! ' abOu't' this course ofjjv • 
believing “the " outlay ‘ Of '. jk 
DM30 t 0i)0 to be the lesser of twO ^ 
Bernhard W*? 

... . (Die Zelt. Hamburg, LfiM 1 **; 


Optical illusions amid 
bomb-scarred ruins 





T he centenary of motoring, which is 
this year, would have been an obvi- 
ous theme for the Gerpum^ 'pavilion at 
Expo ’86 in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. •>.. 

. Germany, after all, is the country of 
[holering pioneers Daimler and Benz. 

But the organisers decided against it. 
The centrepiece of the German pavilion 
is a model of Anholter Bahnhof, the 
railway station in Berlin where all tracks 
led in pre-war Germany. The bomb-tla- 
mnged from wall is all that; remains. 

Winfricd Wachendorfcr, head of the 
German ppviiipni has been in charge of 
foreign trade fairs and exhibitions at the 
Economic Affairs Ministry in Bonn for 
over 20 years. ' . 

He says the motor car was not used as 
the theme because it “is only part of the. 
overall motto: World in Motion — 
World in Touch." 

The Ministry has invested DM8m of 
the total cost of about DM50m. 

The 30 German exhibitors are natu- 
rally fooling much of the bill, including 
half thp cost of shipping goods the 
12,000km or so to the Canadian Pacific 
coastline, Wachendorfer says. 

The German pavilion was commis- 
■Wunud-bv. the -Lconomic Alluirs Minis- 
try in collaboration with Auma, the ex- 
hibitions and trade fairs unit of the Con- 
federation of German Industry, and the 
International Service Centre (ISC) of 
the Cologne Trade Fairs Authority. 

The commission was a magnificent 
opportunity for the ISC, says Professor 
Jurgen W. Niepage, its chief executive. 

The ISC is a subsidiary of the Co- 
logne Trade Fairs Authority set up in 
1981. It can now claim to have made it 
to the top as an organiser of German pa- 
vilions at 34 leading foreign exhibitions 
and trade fairs, with the emphasis on 
America and the Far East. . 

But a world fair is a special highlight, 
as Dieter Ebert of the Cologne author- 
ity put it in Vancouver. 

Last year ISC turnover was roughly 
DM 2 Q mi Expo '86 is expected to give 
business a further boost. 

^ centrepiece of the l,250rsquare- 


metre German pavilion clearly exempli- 
fies land-based mobility. 

It is a model of. the late 19th-century : 
Anhalter station in Berlin designed by 
Essen architect Werner Zabel, assisted 
by Jorg Helssen of Vancouver. 

The.fine old station building, only the 
ruined, shell-scarred frontage of whidh 
survived the Second World War, will, 
tug at the heartstrings of many German- . 
Canadian^. • 

Opt of the station a mode! of the 
Transrapid hovertrain 15 metres long, 
and weighing 25 tonnes emerges, gliding 
round the perimeter of the pavilion. 

Zabel uses a similar optical illusion at 
the entrance to the pavilion, where an 
omnibus comes straight out of the wall. 

The pavilion is thus made to seem 
“open" and certainly appeals lafger 
than it really is. What cannot be seen in 
the original or in scale model is shown 
on screen. 

Arranged by land, sea and air, old- 
timers face the latest developments, giv- 
ing the display a special attraction. 

Leading exhibitors include Daimler- 
Benz, BMW. MBB, Thyssen, BBC. 
MAN and Dornier. Many small and me- 
dium-sized Firms are also represented. 

In keeping with Expo and Ministry 
regulations exhibitors are entitled neith- 
er to advertise individually nor to enter 
into sales negotiations. 

Names modestly arranged alongside 
exhihits testify to manufacturers not 
even widely known in Germany, such «is 
Neumann-Elektronik, Ro/J-FIets, • 

Meygra, Grob-Werke, Koch and ■ 
Kempf. 

Yet they are all textbook examples of 
the creative ingenuity of many small 
German firms. The Italians in contrast 
feature their companies’ names in jum- 
bo letters on a gold-coloured back- 
ground. 

In this and other respects the Ger- 
mans arc paragons of modesty, arguably 
too self-effacing. Good to middling is 
how Auma’s Friedhelm N. Sartoris rates 
the quality of the German pavilion. 

The Federal Republic has also made 
a point of not overselling Germany as a 
tourist destination. Many others among 
the 54 countries represented have had 
no qualms in this respect. 

But the strikingly effective multime- 
dia show in the German pavilion con- 
veys an impressive picture of modern 
Germany ranging from tennis star Boris 



The German pavilion with model of Tranarapld hovertrain- 

(Photo: ISC-KiSIn Messc) 


Becker to fairytale Ncuschwanstein 
Castle in Bavaria. 

No-one can accuse the Federal Re- 
public of trying to hog the European 
limelight at False Creek. The Italians, 
French and British all blow more trum- 
pet than the Germans. 

A topic that particularly intrigues Cana- 
dian visitors to the German pavilion is 
transport for the disabled, which i*. seldom 
highlighted in the Federal Republic. 

Crowds constantly mill round the 

stand where i the -Kempfs, .father and 

daughter, demonstrate armless driving 
and direct a wheelchair by giving verbal 
instructions to a computer. 

There is definitely something spell- 
binding about the idea of wheelchair re- 
sponding to instructions such as “right” 
and “left.” It is braked and brought to a 
hall by moving the head. 

Peter Messerschmidt’s Roll-Fiets is a 
combination of a comfortable wheel- 
chair and a sporting pushbike that can 
be assembled and disassembled with 
one hand. 

It is already used to take disabled vi- 
sitors round the Expo grounds. Wheel- 
chair buses from Berlin and Neoplan 
buses for the disabled are also on show. 

This aspect of technology gives Expo 
’86 a human face. Let the great powers 
show off with their rockets. Even Ihe 
German hovertrain forfeits much of its 
attraction when compared with travel 


aids for the disabled. Faster, higher and 
further — the Olympic ideals — are not 
in much demand at Vancouver. Slower, 
safer and more comfortable seems to be 
the message. 

The Soviet reactor disaster has 
placed something of a damper on tech- 
nology as a whole at the fair. Visitors 
are clearly less impressed than they 
used to be by technological superlatives. 

They seem much keener on Rumeses 
and Ancient Egypt than on Soviet and 

.American space.stations. . ■ , 

Expo *86 thus sounds an encoura- 
gingly different note to the overempha- 
sis on technology at Tsukuba in 1985 or 
New Orleans in 1984 (neither of which 
were particularly successful in interna- 
tional terms). 

Over 20 million visitors are expected 
in Vancouver, with nearly 14 million 
tickets already having been sold. So the 
DM2.5bn invested by Canada is likely 
to have been worthwhile. 

There may be no revolutionary tech- 
nological innovations on show but Expo 
’86 spares visitors the trouble of a world 
tour in Us way. • 

Every pavilion has a distinctive note, 
and the German pavilion clearly stands 
for reliability and conscientiousness or, 
as the initiators stress, tradition and 

progress. Karl Ohcm 

(Frankfurter Aligcindnc Z«itung 
rUr Deuischlanil, 12 May 1986) 
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THE WELFARE STATE 


Pensions-financing problem 
solved — for time being 


E mployment Minister Norbert Bliim 
snys that problems over pensions 
payments have been solved — for the 
lime being. 

The pension -insurance system has 
been altered so that there is no immedi- 
ate danger of pension funds running out 
of cash. 

But he warns of problems in the fu- 
ture because more and marc people are 
retiring and fewer and fewer arc paying 
into the system. 

Herr Bliim says that after the election 
next year, the pensions system will be 
restructured. 

the immediate problem has been 
solved by increasing contributions from 
both pensioners themselves and work- 
ers. 

Workers contributions, which hnve 
been going up regularly in recent years, 
have again been increased mid are now 
19.2 per cent of gross income — em- 
ployers actually pay half of (his. 

In addition, pensioners will have to 
pay more towards their mcdicul insur- 
ance. Once they didn’t have to pay at all. 

It came out of pension funds. 

As a result of all this, the pension 
funds will be able to boost, their re- 
serves. which arc small compared with 
their an mi. if /Jcn.Mon.s payout of' 150 bil- 
lion marks. 

He assured pensioners that they 
could be certain that the state would 
stand security for their living standards. 

But employees, today making high 
contributions for pensions, are. not sure 
they will receive comparable pensions 
in their old age. 

The long-term problems of pensions 
insurance have been known for some 
time. 

Unemployment insurance contribu- 
tions cover only a limited amount ne- 
cessary for the high unemployment fi- 
gure. People are retiring earlier, the av- 
erage age having dropped to 58. 

Young people nre longer in training, 
contributing towards an old-age pen- 
sion later in life. 

Since the end of the 1960s the birth 
rale has fallen dramatically. The results 
can no longer be ignored and are having 
a profound influence on the basic ma- 
keup of old-age insurance. 

For every 100 people today between 
20 and 60 there are 36 who are older 
than 60. By 2005 there will be 47 peo- 
ple over the ngc or6U and by 2030 there 
will be 74. Fewer and fewer In work 
must contribute for more and more old 
people. 

A rough calculation gives a clue to 
the situation. If pensioners’ living stand- 
ards arc to remain ns high In the year 
2030 us they arc now, without any alter- 
ation to pension entitlement, contribu- 
tions must he doubled. 

If contributions remain as they are 
now. the pensioners* living standards 
must be reduced by a half. 

Experts estimate that by 1 993' pen- 
sions insurance will again be faced with 
difficulties, even if economic conditions 
remain favourable. 

; Should the economy take a turn for. 


the worse, difficulties can be expected 
by 1989. 

Norbert Bliim wants to avoid 
wrangles about the solution of this diffi- 
cult pension problem before the 1987 
general election. 

He could not and would not tackle 
the problem before then, because revis- 
ing pensions for widows and widowers 
has called for all his political expertise. 

The well-meaning intention to spare 
pensioners worry and to put off recon- 
ciling difficulties with many unknown 
factors to a more convenient time, has 
not worked out. Others have jumped in 
concerning themselves with reforms. 

Norbert Bliim is not worried that the 
SPD has submitted an extensive revi- 
sion of pension legislation. The opposi- 
tion can make great play of their ideas 
and docs not have to deal with lobby- 
ists, who move heaven and earth against 
Any threatened- reduction to pensions 
entitlements. 

Bliim first got into a tight spot when 
coalition government plans for pensions 
reform got out or hand. 

The FDP wrestled with proposals, 
developed by the SPD. Berlin's social 
affairs senator, Ulf Fink, jumped into 
the net. But Bilim’s main antagonist is 
the North Rhine-Wcstphalia CDU 
chairman Kurt Biedenkopf, 

He maintained that a state-guaran- 
teed compulsory insurance for all em- 
ployees could hot be financed in the 
longterm. 

He an id: “I don't believe that employ- 
ees in the next century will be prepared 
to pay out between 30 and 40 per cent 
of their pay to provide pensions for the 
previous generation, who are already , 
provided for by life insurance or per- 
sonal assets" 

Biedenkopf proposed a radical revi- 
sion of pensions, away from the present 
arrangements. 

The state should pay every citizen a 
similar basic pension' financed ■ from 
taxes. By saving people could provide 
the extra to maintain the living stand- 
ards they wanted in their old age. 

No revolution 


Norbert Bliim, who is very conserva- 
tive in this matter, rejected the propo- 
sals made by his party colleague Bie- 
denkopf. 

Curtly he informed him recently: 
"The government rejects revolutionary 
proposals linked to turning pension in- 
surance upside down.” 

For Bliim structural changes and fur- 
ther development of the present' pen- 
sions scheme must be based on the tried 
and tested principles applied in the past. 

He knows that most sobinl scientists 
in the country concerned with pensions 
arc on his side. i . 

. The chairman of the Social Ady^pry 
Council Helmut Meinhold said: “No 
matter how old-age pensions are debit 
'yith, they must be financed from the na- 
tional product and cannot bc under- 
pinned by economies likely to be made 
in the year 2030." He was speaking at a 
recent conference of the Actuarial So- 
ciety. 

Much would be demanded of any sys- 
tem because of thq' change in the pro- 
portion .of pensionable people, no. mat-. 
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ter how the changes were introduced, 
for state pension schemes or private 
pensions.The most important argument 
made by the experts against a complete 
revision of the pension scheme, ax far as 
the bureaucrats are concerned, is the 
problem of the transitional period from 
the old to the.new system. 

In this period employers must conti- 
nue to contribute at least 20 per cent 
towards an old-age pension. In addition 
they would have to make arrangements 
for their own old-age pension. 

The social affairs council pointed out 
in its report that people on low incomes, 
who could not contribute to a half of 
their old age pension because of their li- 
mited abilities to save, would be pena- 
lised excessively. 

As if he did not have enough oppo- 
nents Blum's friends came at him obli- 
quely. Obviously many coalition politi- 
cians are tired of pondering ouiinpopu- • 
lar economy measures before they have 
been properly taken in hand. 

Encouraged by the SPD, sections of' 
the CDU and FDP have presented new 
benefits aimed at helping citizens, 
threatened' with old-age poverty, parti- 
cularly widows. The new catch phrase is 
basic insurance for old age. • 

Senator Ulf Fink in West Berlin de- 
mands that old people, whose pensions 
are below the supplementary benefit le- 
vel and who have no other source of in- 
come, should be paid compensation 
from pension funds to improve their 
miserable pension. 

There would then be no need to go to 
the social welfare department and pen- 
sioners' sons and daughters would no 
longer be obliged to make refunds for 
social welfare assistance. 

FDP parliamentary leader Wolfgang 
Mischnick has suggested that one 
should consider if a higher federal grant 
could not be used as a basic pension 
that could be topped up by a pension 
commensurate, with contributions. ... •„ 

Thi^ considerate and justified revi- 
sion hit Bliim in a weak spot, for the ba- 
sic pension proposal violates the princi- 
ple against which pensions are calculet- . 
ed; how many contributions has a per- . 
son made and how high haveithey been 
during his or her working life: 

; If everyone gets the same basic pen> 
sion, irrespective of contributions, peo- 
ple who have worked and contributed 
for 40 years will feel cheated. /. } 1 . ^ 

If a basic pension js to be provided 
from taxes for those wjio only, have a 
minimal pension, why should not other 
citizens receive the^amd? 

• Biedenkopf s deputy 1 Melnhar d Mie- 
gel said with some safjsfaction:, “This 
yould set a movement in motion fhat 
would result in fundamental changes.’ 1 

It is obvious that the basic pension 
. could not be paid out. of the present 


scanty contributions income. So 4 : 
champions againkt old-age povtu ; 
plead for state financing. 

But there is not enough cash inth 
kitty already to ensure futun? pensic 
under the present system. Because i 
this Bliim fights whole-heartedly again* 
a bgsic pension.Whilst politicians a/gue 
about social welfare benefits, souai 
scientists have got to work laying do«;. 
the foundations for future structural 
forms of the pension scheme. 

The majority confirm the por. 
held by the Employment Minister t 
the present pensions system canfc 
brought into line with the altered pr* 
portion of the retired in our society bj 
sensible reforms. 

The Social Advisory Council said 
that there was no reason for panic, but 
at the same time it warned the Minister 
“to postpone interference thai could be 
regarded by those involved astefe?** 
gative in nature.” 

The basics for reform remain unshak- 
en. The increase in pension will he ad- 
justed in accordance with the employ - 
ee’s increased gross income. It will tab 
into account increases in contributions 
or taxes. Presumably tax increases or* 
unavoidable for higher pensions. < 

There must be a reduction in ^ 
number of years taken into account * 
training or unemployment to cnlculate 
pensions at a later date. 

Tlie pension level will probably drop 
In any event employees would be ftf 
advised to take precautions for thd 
own old ngc. 

No matter what happens contnl* 
tions will have to increase. The soo k 
welfare council estimates that eontre*' 
tions will increase to 19.6 
gross income by 2001 aru^'PF*^'” 1 
21.2 percent by 2005. , 

Social scientist Winfried Schma ° 
Berlin believes that by the y ear J 
contributions qpuidafHcriase'to 9 
26 per cent. jfe 

FundamentaUoJhis favourable p# 
nosls is jhSTO^i®fe increases its grft 
I to penalty insurance considerably*# 

: present if '.contributes only i7;8pwf$£ 
‘of total pension disbursements. % 

Experts believe that it is vital thw; 

; increased to at least 20 per cent* 
the pension burden cannot be P™J.' 
solely on the backs of wage andj.srfW 
earners who pay into the scheme*:. * 

The state can Indemnify, itself i'JJ 
were to demand that gqverhffl^w; 
cials should pay; a codtributlpn/t^^r 
.their old-pge pensions'.' K 

| An increase .in the federal" 8^* 
would cost . the Finance Minis??.*: f *2- 
■ more billions than have 
! in the budget for the next few ye ars » ^, 
Continued on page 9 
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W est Germany has two research 
bases on the edge of the Anta re- 
lic: the Georg von Neumayer. station, 
which is permanently .manned, and the 
Filchner bpse. camp, .which is. manned 
only in summer. 

Biologists, oceanographers and ma- 
rine geologists probe Antarctic waters 
on board the research vessel Polarslern, 
while Dornier expedition aircraft recon- 
noitre the terrain by. air. 

Aerial and satellite photographs and 
charts based on them are an important 
basis for planning a wide-range of re- 
search activities. in the Antarctic. They 
are also a research sector in their own 
right. 

Staff of the photogrammetric re- 
search unit- headed by Professor 
Schmidt-Falkenberg of Frankfurt Uni- 
versity department of applied geodesy 
have spent the past three summers sur- 
uM-i'ng the Antarctic from the ground 
and by air. • ■■ : 

Their work varies in difficulty in ac- 
cordance with the area to be surveyed. 
Ii is fairly easy to chart mountain ranges 
from (he air, and this is information in 
which geologists and geophysicists are 
keenly interested. 

The peaks are ice-free and testify to' 
identifiable geological structures that 
will hopefully shed light on the former 
southern continent. Gondwanaland. 

The mountain landscapes reveal 




»x a- !.<; :V - 

more than enough structures that can be 
taken as points of reference for evalua- 
tion of aerial photographs. . ^ 

It is another matter entirely on. the ice 
shelf that cpvers about 40 per cent of 
the Antarctic coast — floating shelves of 
ice that are absolutely flat over long dis- 
tances. 

The Ross and Filchncr ice shelves are 
the largest,- and along the coastline the 
ice is at times over 1,000 metres thick, 
as against about 100 metres at the edge 
of the shelf. . 

Shelf ice Ik formed in the continental 
Antarctic, consists of packed snow and 
gradually moves toward the sea. 

On the Filchner ice shelf ii does so at 
a rate of up to 1,400 metres a year, and 
the signs are that ice fronts move with- 
out interruption for between 25 and 50 
years.' 

Then, suddenly, a slab the size of 
Schleswig-Holstein breaks off. The 
table icebergs that result are a far cry 
from the bizarre glacial icebergs. 

The Antarctic is the largest fresh wa- 
ter reservoir in the world. It contains 80 
per cent of fresh water reserves and 90 
per cent of fresh water ice. 
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Germany view the world? ' ggSSfil; 

You will ftnd the answers to these questions . *. ■ «- i'fjSijSi 

in DIE WELT,' [Germany's independent , • . . BHHs 

national quality and economic daily ' ; ^ i§Bj| 
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' The behaviour of the ice shelf shows 
what changes the mass of this enormous 
amount of ice undergoes. 

Inferences may be drawn on climate 
trends, which are largely determined by 
conditions in the Antarctic. 

Research inland would yield the same 
results but the shelf ice can be modelled 
more satisfactorily, making it more suit- 
able for research. 

Photos relayed by America’s NOAA 
weather satellites are not detailed en- 
ough to be used for monitoring the shelf 
ice front. They only show details two ki- 
lometres in diameter. 

Landsal satellite photos are unsuit- 
able loo. They don’t overfly the area 
often enough, while the short Antarc- 
tic summer is not, as a rule, long en- 
ough to map out the entire 900km of 
Filchner ice shelf edge front a. cloud- 
less sky. 

Besides, fixed points are needed on 
the shifting shelf ice if satellite photos 
are to be converted into charts on a 
scale of 25,000:1 to 100.000:1. and on 
Landsal photos they would be loo small 
tu be identified. 


From the air structures down to 
about 50em in diameter can be identifi- 
ed, as aerial photographs taken Inr the 
Frankfurt applied geodesy department 
show. 

There i** no slioi-iagc *4 loeugnisttblc 
elcvuLions.pl .iliik.tu*: on, which J»ciep- 
tists can locale small devices with which 
to receive satellite signals. 

Using Transit navigation satellites the 
position of these elevations can be lo- 
cated to within five metres. 

The Navsiar satellites’ global posi- 
tioning system can locate them to within 
one metre. Satellite receivers are shown 
on the photographs and serve as refer- 
ence points for photogrammetric evalu- 
ation. 

The Frankfurt scientists began their 
aerial survey of the Antarctic in the 
1983/84 summer season. The first 
50;000:1 -scale charts of an area near 
the Georg von Neumayer station have 
now been completed. 

They have already proved invaluable 
as a planning aid for meteorologists in 
connection with a project involving 
holes to be drilled in the Filchner ice 
shelf. 

Samples from below 15 metres 
were found to contain sea salt, where- 
upon, the scientists- worked out where 
this part of the shelf must have been 
when ice'at this dipth Was on the sur- 
face.-' ' - • ' _ 

Continued from page 8 . . 

would make holes in Uis tax reform- 
plans. ■ • ' 

The Finance Minister, then; after the : 
election, will be a considerable oppo- 
nent of the Employment Minister, who 
could be Kurt Biedenkopf. ■■■■ •’ 
Norbert Bliim cart elways'turn to one 
exceptional case, however; centra) gov- 
ernment takes 'responsibility for 1 80--per 
i cent of the pensions paid oit to' farmers! 
H6w much wodld old-age pensions* 
for millions of workers cost the State? ; 

Wolfgahg Mauertberg " 

• (HahnoveWohc Allgertbliie, TO May 1 986)' 


Bearing in mind the likeliest wind 
direction in those days, they dis- 
covered that ice at this level must 
have come straight from the Antarctic 
coast. It may have been brought there 
as foam. 

Satellite photos have also proved use- 
ful in planning scientific projects, such 
as the 1985/86 summer season expedi- 
tion from the Georg von Neumayer sta- 
tion to the Kottas mountains 400km in- 
land. 

The Frankfurt- survey team used 
Landgat multi-spectral, photos with a 
power of resolution of about 200 metres 
to. make up a chart that enabled the 
expedition to skirt major obstacles. 

The terrain they crossed was previ- 
ously unknown: a great white desert. 
The .chart proved worthwhile; no-onc 
fell into a crevasse during the expedi- 
tion. 

The expedition had another guide in 
the form of a digitally processed, heigh- 
tened-contrast chart based on photos 
taken by the thematic mapper on board 
Lnndsat with a power of resolution of 
about 80 metres. 

This chart was prepared by the 
Frankfurt department of applied geode- 
sy in conjunction with the DFVLR aero- 
space research establishment. 

It provided such a detailed overview 
of the Kottas mountains that the expedi- 
tion was able to dispense with any other 
map of the area. 

Another target the Frankfurt survey 
tenm has set itself is to produce 
1.000,(1(1(1:1 charts of areas of the An- 
tarctic nf interest to German research 
scientists there using satellite photo- 
graphs. 

The first chart, based mi several 
digitally interlinked satellite photos, 
is of New Swabian Land, a region that 
proved extremely difficult to chart be- 
i cause it lias few recognisable struc- 


The chart is the first of its kind in the 
world. Other charts based on satellite 
photos arc pm together in analog fash- 
ion. Digital techniques, which arc much 
more precise, have never been used be- 
fore. 

Landsal photos of the entire Filch- 
ner ice shelf have been commissioned 
from the Americans. The shelf covers 
an area twice the size of the Federal 
Republic. 

A major forthcoming Antarctic 
project is the attempt to link the geo- 
logical surveys carried out from the 
Neumayer and Filchner base camps 
with the survey work conducted in 
Victoria Land since the late 1970s by 
the Geoscience Research Establish- 
ment, Hanover. 

The transantarctic mountains cross 
both regions arid no-one yet krtows for 
sure whether the ranges are in fact inter- 
linked, a point that would be of interest 
as a .pointer to the origin of the conti- 
nent,- ■■■' : - '■ * '' ‘ ' 

Satellite photos' ;alone ard ndt enough' 
to prove the point One way of the other 
because ice covers the rock formations 
at many paints. ’ 

The German Hydrographical Insti- 
tute, Hamburg, is also keen to' study ice 
movements in the Weddell Sea. This is a 
task for whibh the European Earth 1 re- 
connaissance satellite ERS 1' should be 
ideally suited. '*• 

It will take radar photos and riot be 
dependent' on cloud cbn'dllio'ris,; but as 
they cannOt be stored on board the sa-' 
tellite a ground sfationiri 'the Weddell 
Sea would be an essential part of the 
project. ■' 'M '•■ .- \ V v ; ! 

■ - w. ;! ■ ■ .. • Gunter Paul 1 
. . .! 1 : : r (JrVinkfutlfcr Allgcmeine ZfaTt'ung 
■ ■ ! ’ 1 fQrbeiiUahland.HMaiy 1986) 
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Dresden theatre 
visits, culture 
pact signed, but 


The Dresden Staalstli eater hus been 
touring Dtissoldorf, Hamburg and Co- 
logne, thus returning a tour to Dresden 
and Leipzig by the DBsscldorf Schau- 
splclhaus. Rclnhard Kill -of the Rheln- 
Ische Post, DQsseldorf, reviews (he tour 
in the context of the intra German cultu- 
raf exchange agreement now finally 
signed after years of delay over the status 
of Berlin. He outlines the difTS cuttles be- 
hind (he agreement and what its signific- 
ance might be. He writes that the -prob- 
lems -arc such (hat the pragmatism and 
inhiatirc or popple like Gunther Bcclitz, 
general manager of the Dflsscldarf 
Schausplclhaiis, will continue to -be 
needed to breuthc life Into the exchange. 

T he six-day tour by the Dresden 
Staats-ihcatre company . was not just 
an intensive artistic .event the high 
standard of which came as n great sur- 
prise; it was also n reminder of the com-, 
mon heritage. 

Standards, were so high that even 
highly critical observers respectfully 
complimented the artistic ambassadors 
from the other German state. 

The Dresden Slnutstheater can be 
compared with the best West German 
companies. It is clearly a well-matched 
team with well-allocated roles and a 
keen concern for quality. 

Its repertoire is as interesting as it is 
courageous. It testifies to a distinctive 
approach, with the emphasis not on 
theatre for theatre's sake. 

The actors arc first-raie, the women 
hotter thnn the men, and the case with 
which (hey could be heard all over the 
Diisscldorf auditorium, which is well 
known for areas where the sound fades, 
testified to (he quality of dramatic train- 
ing in East Germany. 

This still owes allegiance to several 
authorities, and the acting bore the hall- 
marks of both Stanislavsky and Brecht. 

Different directors ensured stylistic 
pluralism by virtue of their differences 
in age, temperament, formative experi- 
ences and models. General manager 
Horst Schonemnnn and Wolfgang En- 
gel, a younger man, merit special men- 
tion. 

Three Engel productions were 
shown, clearly indicating the tremen- 
dous talent, of a director conversant 
with the aesthetic techniques of the aes- 
thetic avant-garde in the West. 

Yet Engel is definitely still in the pro- 
cess of discovering his own possibilities. 
He is still trying out everything he can 
du, and that alone is exciting enough. 

Thq seven productions the Dresden 
company brought on tour with them 
cannot, by any stretch of. the imagina- 
tion, he said to have been put together 
to please. 

They cannot, for that matter, be dis- 
missed as agitprop or a demonstration 
of vain self- presen l mion. 

There was no propaganda fanfare. 
German history was the cpmmou dc-. 
nominator of most productions, , 

Thu overall impression \yas Ihni of an 
impressive uticinpt to understand, from 
the vantage-point of the present, the 
past that is our common heritage. 

This com mon. her it age created a har- 
mony between players and public that 


grew from evening to evening, becoming 
steadily more cordial and far-reaching. 

it was as though Gunter Grass’s con- 
cept of a Kultm nation (one German na- 
tion in terms of culture or the arts) wns. 
for a brief spell, more than mere wishful 
thinking. 

East German leaders, who have, 
sought for decades to draw a strict di- 
viding line between the two German 
states, must have been wqll aware of this, 
factor in agreeing to the unprecedented, 
theatrical exchange between Diisseldorf 
and Dresden. 

Yet they ran the risk. Will the intra- 
German arts agreement just signed (at 
long last) have a similar effect, that of 
bringing people in the two German- 
states closer together? 

A closer look at rhe treaty’s preamble 
and its 1.5, articles is.bouqd to counsel 
against expecting them , tp work won- 
ders. j 

They arc a framework for increasing 
and regularising intra-German cultural 
exchange. They arc no guarantee of 
content, kind or qunlity. 

The treaty text. Is riddled with limit- 
ations and provisos, yet West Berlin is 
included, with reference to the 1971 
Four-Power Agreement, in the recipro-! 
cal undertaking to promote cultural 
cooperation. 

The status of Berlin is why Bonn and 
Moscow have failed for years to reach 
agreement on a cultural treaty with the 
Soviet Union that has been ready to sign 
in every other respect. 

East Germany claims to stock held by 
the Prussian Cultural Heritage Founda- 
tion are expressly disregarded and exhi- 
bitions including items on loan from the 
foundation are no longer to be boycot- 
ted. 

(East Germany lays claim to material 
originally owned by museums and ar- 
chi\c* in what is now Cm si Berlin and 
evacuated to the west for safe keeping 
during the Second World War; much of 
this material is now held by museums 
and galleries run in Berlin and the Fed- 
eral Republic by the Prussian Cultural 
Heritage Foundation.) 

In agreeing to treaty terms East Ger- 
many has more than set aside prestige 
considerations. It will find it much more 
difficult to refuse nr lists, writers and 
scholars from the Federal Republic per- 
mission to visit East Germany now they 
can refer to the terms negotiated. 

The terms entitle private organis- 
ations or individuals to negotiate arts 
exchanges with the other German state 
“in keeping with existing legal provi- 
sions and practice." 

So at least there are now grounds to 
appeal against refusal to issue a visa, 


rheinische post 


and that is an opportunity the import- 
ance of which cannot be overestimated. 

This year 20 projects are envisaged, 
details having been agreed before the 
treaty was signed. 

The first two-year plan, a term redo- 
lent of the bureaucrats whose handi- 
work the treaty is (and whose verbiage 
makes it such .painful reading at times), 
is not to begin until next year. . 

The two-yonr plan need ; not be the 
last word on the pubjegt. Supplementary 
cultural exchanges will continue to be 
possible. i, 

This is<a paint- to which far too little 
attention has been paid in the, debate on 
the treaty terms, a debate marked i by 
fears of future official regimentation or 
cultural exchange along lines similar to 
. Continued on page. 12 .. 


Deutschland iiber Dallas: a 
German film delights Britain 


German TV scries are catching on in 
Britain. Wolfgang Petersen’s The Boat 
was repeated last year in response to 
popular demand. The BBC is now show- 
ing Edgar Reiss'S ; Helmut In 11 parts. 
Channel 4 has screened Fassbinder’s 
Alexanderplalz and will be following It 
this autumn With Black Forest Clinic. 

TTeimat is delighting both viewers 
XZand critics. It is probably the best 
received imported TV series rdcetttiy 
shown'-in' Britain.- • >* ’ , ' 1 ’- 

The ’Observer called it one of the best : 
films ever made. Its sheer length is putt- 
ing no one off. 

The -■ Guardian even recommended- 
seeing it several times over, as one must) 
with any significant Inndmark,- ■ * 

The film is being shown' at- peak 
viewing time in 1.1: parts on successive 
evenings. Many- viewers who watched 
the first episode: out of curiosity, rear- 
ranged appointments so fis npt to miss 
any part of the tale of life, in a small Ger- 
man village over the dqc^des. 

What fascinates British ytevtpts js less 
the style and standard than the “normal- 
ity" of the narrative. 

The view'of Germany that prevails in 
Britain is extremely confused and irra- 
tional, ranging from Gemiitlichkeii and 
Angst to SS Slormtroopers and from 
Lied and Bratwurst to Blitzkrieg, to 
name n handful of German words that 
have found their way into modern Eng- 
lish. • • 

The Gothic element discovered in the 
Gurniiifis hy the early I yih century Ro- 
mantics continues to hold sway, with 
chasms that opened up during the Nazi 
era concealed behind the German soul 
and sensitivity. 

■ This is the message conveyed by 
countless British and American potboil- 
ers that are constantly seen on TV. The 
Germans ns portrayed in what is made 
out to have been what World War II was 
like are as artificial and way out as char- 
acters in a horror film. 

So the critics particularly acclaim 
Heiitiat for enabling British viewers to 
lake an “everyday" look at the Germans 
and come to their own conclusions. 

Derek Malcolm wrote in The Guard-', 
ion that “what has hitherto been com- 
prehensible only fragmentarily is here 
told in such a clear and human manner: 
how such a civilised nation could plunge 
the world into such dreadful disaster.” 

The so-called “banality" of ordinary 
people helps viewers to understand Eu- 
ropean pistory and the matter-of-fact 
manner in whiefr National Socialism 
took root in people’s lives and was later 
discarded. 

These Nazis, he writes,, are people 
like us, people neither better nor wbrse; 
nor more stupid than us in England. 

The film covers 62 years of German 
history and shows British viewers its 
continuity with the matter-of-factness 
of people being born and dying, of gen- 
eration succeeding generation. 

Helmut fills the historic breach in 
which the Third Reich is often viewed in 
isolation from German history, exercis- 
ing a macabre fascination on the British. 

: Oilier eras, apart from the Weimar 
Republic, hardly interest the British be- 
cause “nothing much happened.” 

! They include the post-war period, but 
tfelnSat r rectifies this lopsided view. 
Since 1945; the village has undergone 1 


more sweeping changes than in the i 
vious century. ; 

Reiss strips the word Heimt ol fa i 
ominous aftertaste of blood and soiled ■ 
embtlon-Iaden kitsch it evokes on both ] 
sides of the Channel.-’ " 

It is'eVen finding its way into EnglHii 1 
vocabulary, standing for the pla«' 
where, as the podt Robert Frost put it, 
“when you go there they have to letym 
in." •• - 

Reiss-'alSo 'Clearly shows how diibiw 
the concept has become. 

! Translating- the title of j’c/m'ami 
kllnik presented no' problems 
though one critic- said Black' fom ft 
nie brought tft mind; visions of “mediul 
cream-cake." . 

Channel 4, having screened Fanbit 
der’s Alexanderplatij, is confident 4: 
Black Forest, saga will be as- populsu 
Britain as it-is in Germany. . : > 

• Joyce Jones,. who bought the Brife 
rights for Channel 4, says: “'ll is ok 
standing entertainment that canhoMf % 
own all over the world. *’ 

“Beautiful. scenery, a dramatic pi- 
interesting characters and;' quite ei 
from the drama, people always 
know what life in hospital is like." 

The trend toward German and oilti 
continental TV series over the .past l«- 
years has been dqe to the fact that Bin- 
ish buyers have largely exhausted 
US market. 

Imported programmes account for 
about 15 per (pent of British viewing 
time, with American series still predom- 
inating. ITV’s Leslie Halliwett wp**- 
main reason is that American films 
don’t need to be dubbed, which makes 
them less expensive. 

Screening fees are good value wo. An 
hour of Dallas costs DM60,000, where- 
as a home-made episode of a compar- 
able series costs 10 times as much. 

No-one seems prepared to say what 
screening rights for German series 
cost, but the BBC’s Gillian Geerioj 
says Heimat is good value even in com- 
parison With imports from Hie United 
States. ■ , 

Like most foreign films, the serif! j 
was sub-titled, tiol dubhed. That nee.'| 
not be a disadvantage. The Boat wic 
subtitles and . the original Geru* 
soundtrack was seen by eight milk | 
Britishviewers, ’ ‘ 

Doctors and patients at the Blot ■. 
• Forest Clinic will speak English / baW 
ever, 

British broadcasting authorities see* 
tired of processing "US TV garbage.! 
one buyer put it. They 
keener interest in European TV fan 
Gay Robert sod discovered HeW 
the arid w*s # 

thraHerf'^ne. now mopes viewer rau$ 
will Tie- a? good as they . were for ** 
Boat, although foreign prbgramiMjj 
- never fully vie in popularity’ with.?"" 3 
or American series. ’ | 

The -Block' Forest Clinic wilf hop*™ 
achieve a breakthrough in -this 
British critic}: who have seen thejdg 
- 1 in Germany see it as a far -cry fr^!S fl 
mat. ; '.. t ^ • 

Their views' range frqiii jrlyjal 
and a fjighif from reality.'io 
bid to challenge fhd 1 populari^ W;/' 
series; • 1 . 

One critic calls the Black : 
nic Deutschland iiber Dallas. 

H'nJrikHt&Lj 

• • " - 1 (NarhbiJrgeil Niehrtdbunii^JW; . 
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MUSIC 


After 60 years, a maestro 
turns back the clock 


JLJLhJ 

* t.-i • iir A •• 

-tfv. 1 * •***•• • 

7 ladimir Horowitz received a stand- 
I ing ovation at the beginning of his 
piano recital in Hamburg’s Musikhalle 
Ihis month. 

It seemed that nothing had changed 
since his first reception in Hamburg 60 
years ago. The city’s music lovers were 
ecstatic then. 

A critic wrote that there had been 
nothing like U since tenor Arturo Caru- 
so sang in the city for the first time. 

This time in Hamburg Horowitz won 
the public before he had even played a 
note. v; 

That he had come at all was reason 
enough to cheer. In the yeafs since his 
first concert, a' legend has grown up 
flfouhd/iinh 

His popularity has remained — even 
when he has done nothing at all. 

Three times he stopped giving con- 
cert performances — once for 12 years 

- but 1 this has only increased the cla- 
mour for his return. 

He was remembered as the “tornado 
from the Steppes of Russia," the magi- 
cian of sound with nerves strained taut. 

Like a Greta Garbo of the piano, 
Horowitz has made few public appear- 
ances, but he has always made spectacu- 
lar LPs. 

One - ra— g i i P Mt the rarity of his con- 
certs is probably his dislike of travelling. 

Horowitz was born in Kiev on 1 Oc- 
tober 1903 or 1904, his biographers 
disagree on the date. He left Russia in 
1925. 

His appearance in Hamburg comes 
straight after a triumphant Russian tour 

— the first time he has been back there 
since leaving. 

His first Successes outside his mother 
country were in Berlin and Hamburg. 

Curiosity about him has been in- 
creased through new LP records and al- 
so because of a TV film. 

The price of tickets at his Hamburg 
concert . showed that this was much 

more than just a legend from the past. 

The number- plates of the cars parked 
around the-Musikhalle showed that fans 
from Brunswick - to Berlin* from Augs- 
burg and Diisseldorf had come and paid 
theit 400 marks. ■< t 
When Hbrowitz - stepped on tb- the 
sla 6 e punctually just after four in the af- 
ternoon the audience- >of moment of 
truth or the aftemognjaf il^^ 

T he little mart with thelarge bow tie 

had complete control 'bf both His' public 
and the keyboard from the Outset. 

There was ' astonishinent when he 
Played three sonatas' by 'Alessandro' 
Scarlatti, revealing that" the riiakter of 
l he miniature was in fact the'cfeaVor of a 
fragile neW-found'wbrld Of sdiirid. ' 
No-one would dispute that the 
score’s architecture wns Sontefilnes lost 
in the tapestry of the tyusic . 1 ‘ ' 

HorowlU conjured 1 iip Sent jiTjerif but 
-When He had to blur the rnelddic lind in 
order to illuminate th'e soiled pictiSr'e 
Jhen'the “last roriiantlcs”'had ‘no qualms 
»n dblrig so.' . : " . ’ ’ 

Members of 'the ^udiericC jiad to '.de- 
cide for theriiseWes if they Wanted [p 'fife, 
bewitched - that afternoon ' oir ' whether 
they wanted- to look On and 1 see how the 


old master of spell-casting played his g 
cards'. ? 

In Robert Schummann’s Opus 16, 
Kreisleriana , it was soon obvious how 
Horowitz was highly individual in his in- 
terpretation. 

The marking for the first movement, 
extremely agitated, disappeared behind 
the veil of- his pedalling, but the' subsidi- 
ary theme; marked ^very Intimate and 
not to fast,"' went straight' 'to the 
heart.Horowitz pressed the third move- 
ment (marked very agitated) to the very 
limits as well as the coda (marked still 
faster), and the seventh, and eighth 
movements seemed- to be r - taken very 
slowly. , . : . ■ _ 

Does Horowitz have to do this or is it 
just that he wants to do this? Does he 
have to doff- is cap to age or is he dem- 
onstrating- his own self-awareness that 
the music is more important than effects 
from the virtuoso pianist? "• 

One has to have faith in the magician 
in Horowitz. He often makes a pianistic 
point with a wink of the eye. 

There was something of this in Franz 
Liszt’s Schubert variations Soirte de 
Vienne No. 6, the first of his encores be- 
fore the interval. 

What followed was a rain shower of 
semi-precious stones. In the Sergey 
Rakhmaninov Preludes and the Alexan- 
der Skryabin ■ Etudes Horowitz created 
castles of sound in the air. 

'1 he more unconventionally ho sii-* ai 
the piano, the ■ more enchanting - the 1 
sounds he produces front it. The more 
impossible his fingering, the more unbe- 
lievable the phrasing. 

All this he wheedled out of his old 
SteinwAy war-horse, the piano that ac- 
companies him on all his recital tours. 

The concert concluded after two 
Chopin mazurkas and a trial of strength 
with Chopin’s A Major Polonaise, Opus 
53. 

He did not perform this heroically, 
but played the octaves more mutedly 
than he has before, discovering a cantil- 
ena in the middle voice, finding along-' 
side the marital superiority still more 
dreaminess. ' 

He added a new Y'aridtlori * '10 the 
many, for Horowitz never Vepe'ats 1 fdhi* 
self, 'even when he repeats' his repfer- 

toire:'‘ , •'! ’ . ' ' ' 

Rainet Wagnei 1 

(Kijlner Stddi-AnzcigeiYCologne:! 3 May 





Vladimir Horowitz ; . . control 6f boih keyboard and audlenbe. (Photo: cijiaj 
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■ THE CINEMA 

Elisabeth Bergner dies at 88 : 
great actress with a unique appeal 

E lisabeth Bergner, the Austrian-born heroine, when she played Portia against 
Jewish actress who was prevented Kortner’s Shylock m the Merchant oj 


-wpp 


Ellaabeth 1 Bergiier: In ■ ‘haV ; ^«y L 
day . 1 ; , direct from heaVan; '(Photo: TP) 


MLj Jewish actress who was prevented 
from working in Germany by the Nazis, 
has died in London at the age of 88. 

She was one of the greatest actresses 
of the century. She had the charisma of 
eternal youth. 

Mw had the rare ability to delight. 
People sawhdrher as a determined, ten- ■ 
der, lovable, bewitching, highly intelli- 
gent, unique actress. 

She was the incarnation of all Shake- 
speare's women and many from Strind- • 
berg. She was an irrepaceable character 
of the stage, a wonder of the theatre. 

Elisabeth Bergner was born in Vien- 
na on 22 August 1897 and trained 
there. Her star began to rise during the 
First World War. ' 

She made her debut in Zurich in the 
1919-1 920 season tinder Alfred Reuck- 
er, playing Rosalind in As You Like It. 

When critic Alfred Polgar saw her for 
the first time in a guest performance ih 
Vienna he fell to his knees; 

] Polgar, the most poetic of German 
critics of the perlpcl, raved about her, 
but gave her the wrong Christian pajne . 
of “Wilhelriiine.” The world was soon to 
know that she was called Elisabeth. ■ 

1 Falckenberg quickly signed her up for 
his Munich thealfe. Max Reinhardt at- 1 
tracted her to Berlin. ' ' 

She was like a bolt from the blue. 

From the outset sha»was aw fadored. idol.'- 

- She embodied whatever she played. 1 
She fascinated ay. few actresses in this . 
country have ever been able to do. , . . 

! When Kurt Tucholsky first saw hei< in 
i 92 2 h$. wrote , passionately: “Bergner* 
Bergner, the gallery shouted, and we., 
who were there nodded our heads and 
gave her our blessing, praying that God 
would keep her young; beautiful ; arid 
pure, And that she would keep away ! 
from fllnis and that Berlin ^Ould riot 
consume her." : ■ -i 

' She was indeed like someone sent 
from heaven. And of course she did go . 
into films. But this hardly spoiled her at', 
all, at least in most cases. 
i Everyone of her Berlin prdniifereS MmS 
a sensation; when she played Sainjt Joan, 
in Shaw’s jilay itV 1924, wheh she magi- 
eally embodied a comp! icated-- O’Neill 


heroine, when she played Portia against 
Kortner’s Shylock in the Merchant of 
Venice production by Jurgen Fehling. 

She inspired Alfred Klabund to write 
The Circle of Chalk, performing magi- 
cally in the play. 

Young girls imitated her singing, pene- 
trating mode of speech and had their hair 
'dOnerimfie Bergrier'page-boy style. 

Those of us who filled the theatre gall- 
eries of the lime were not the only ones to 
be intoxicated by her pure, quick-witted, 
enchanting appearances. Never before had 
anyone achieved such stage fame. 

She was the idol of what we now call 
“the Golden Twenties." She was a re- 
fined, intelligent donor of good fortune. 
Her like has never been seen again.ln 
1932 when.strict Berlin critics eventual- 
ly began to tire of her extraordinary 
qualities and described her acting as, 
“mannered," when the critics sought to 
j topple her from her tKrone, as critics 
i are wont to do, she went to England. 

1 She learned the language and began a| 
new career. Soon London' wris at her- ; 
feet as Berlin had been. | 
The British were smitten, with a: 
■Bergner intoxication. The general sense! 
of rapture was so total that renowned* 
critic James Agate wrote,- in critical re-, 

■ sistance as it were, that bn his graves-, 

1 t'one should Be inscribed the Words that! 

1 he was the only person who was able lo i 

■4ceep a clear head.in Bergner 's presence.! 

■ 'He- was the drily bne who did hot fall- 
victim totally, to . Ru$ great Circe. 

, . When the Second 'World -War begani 
she went to Canada to make a film and! 
reitielfied.jn America. Slip.jyofk.ed with 
Bertg.f. Breqht., Occasionally she ap- 
peared on the stage. ;....! 

’ Her third career failed, to materialise, 

■ however; At - the end of the War she re- 

■ lurried to England where she lived in her 
i: beautiful house in Eaton Square until her 
'death. BUt the British showed themselves 
to be touchy, they never forgave her for 
her desertion. , From them on she per-j 
formed yery rarely In London. 

: ' But she returned as a guest performer* 
if; time* ahti time again to the scene of her! 
Earlier triumphs, Germany, I 

r ; '-'She' performed in O'Nelll’s Long Day’s | 
Continued on page 12 
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HIEROGLYPHICS 


Egyptologist lays bare the language 
of love of 3,000 years ago 


A Cologne University Egyptologist is 
translating Ancient Egyptian love 
poems from hieroglyphics. This, he 
says, Is a sample of what preoccupied 
poets 3,000 years ago: 

Her neck was long and slender 
Her words were infatuating 
Her eyes said "come i\itheri n 
Her breasts gleamed 
Her skin shone like gold. 

Professor Philippe Dcrchain, 59, 
head of the department of Egyptology 
at Cologne University, comes from 
Vcrvicrs in Belgium. He translates the 
poems into his native French. 

They arc translated into German by a 
Japanologist friend of Hungarian origin, 
Professor Gczci S. Dombrady. 

Otherwise, says Professor Dcrchain 
diffidently, translating hieroglyphics is 
not much different from translating any 
other language or script. 

For centuries people thought the eye- 
catching rows of animals, figures and 
other rendily recognisable symbols were 
a pictorial script. 

Euch pic ingrain was wrongly im- 
agined to represent a word. Then, early 
last century, scholars came to realise 
this could not possibly be the case. 

There were only about 700 different 
hieroglyphs, whereas the language of 
Ancient Egypt must have consisted of 
more words than that. 

Inscriptions were found to contain 


H .« Pi ■/$■? & j'<' -V ; ‘rkfrj 

'■ '• ■ - ■’» ' - *.? • «&•*, 

the names of rulers, such as' Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, in both' hieroglyphics 
and Greek. Scholars slowly began to de- 
cipher them. 

Hieroglyphs, they now realised, might 
look like pictograms but were in fact let- 
ters arranged to form words. 

They were, Professor Derchain says, 
a script that could be used to express 
anything. 

The words they were found to repre- 
sent were much the same as words in 
other languages: nouns and verbs, pos- 
sessive pronouns, plural forms and ver- 
bal conjugations. 

That brought scholars a step further 
but they were still nowhere near under- 
standing what the words meant. 

"You can read the letters and words 
in a Turkish newspaper," says Professor 
Derchain, "but still not have a clue what 
they mean." 

So Egyptologists set about unravell- 
ing Ancient Egyptian vocabulary word 
by word. They have still not completed 
the task, although dictionaries and 
grammars have long Since been pu- 
blished.* 

“Our translations of many Ancient 
Egyptian words is still moat inadequ- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in sec-ai-u-glance i ubles in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journevs 
to distant countries und for scientific research. 

Rask fuels und figures for every country In the world form a preface to the 
lahlcs. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade nnd transport. 

The guides are handy in si/e and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

hour volumes arc available: 

North und South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80: 

, Asla/Ausi rails, 240 pp . DM 24.80: 

i Africa, DO pp.. |)M tij.xo: 

Europe/ USSR. 24upp„ DM 24. xn 


38 4 

Look it up in Brockhaus 

I*'. A, Brockhaus, Postfnch 1709; D-620Q Wiesbaden I 


ate," Professor Derchain says. This is. 
partly due to some words having had 
several meanings. 

And as Ancient Egyptian is a dead 
language there is no-one left to ask what 
meaning of a given word may have been 
intended in a given context, 

Every little detail of Ancient Egyp- 
tian life and times must be painstakingly 
researched and, impressive though what 
Ancient Egypt has bequeathed to pos- 
terity may be, it isn't as much as you 
might imagine. 

“Maybe 1 ,000 tombs covering a peri- 
od of 3,000 years," says Professor Der- 
chain, making the ratio strikingly clear. 

There isn’t much more to go by than 
the tombs and what they contained. To 
this day Egyptologists aren't sure 
whether the Ancient Egyptians married 
and had marriage ceremonies and 
wedding customs. 

Scholars know very little, and the 
little they know is only about part of the 
life of the ru ling class. 

Professor Derchain was aware of 
these:lacunae when he started translat- 
ing Ancient Egyptian love poems about 
20 years ago. 

Translations already existed but lie 
felt they were outdated. Much more was 
known about Ancient Egypt and Euro- 
pean civilisation had undergone 
changes too. 

Professor Derchain's aim is to find 
out as exactly as possible what the poet 
felt and wanted ro say and ro say it ill a 
manner the present-day reader can 
most readily understand. . . 

“That," he says, “presupposes endless 
knowledge we can only gain by dint of 
painstaking work on a lost civilisation 
such as that of Ancient Egypt." 

Undismayed by the hard work, he 
and Professor Dombrady plan to trans- 
late more poems. “Sooner or later," he 
says, "it will be a complete translation of 
the besr texts." Then, and then only, will 
the anthology be ready for publication. 

Professor Derchain made a name for 
himself recently with his work on the 
Chester Beatty Papyrus love poems in 
the British Museum, but he does not see 
translating love poems as his main acad- 
emic concern. 

First and foremost, he says with a 
note of pride, the Cologne department 
concentrates on major basic research. 

This includes research into links be- 
tween Ancient Egypt .and Ancient 
Greece and on the sources of Ancient 
Egyptian civilisation. 
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medicine 
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Water-treatment adherents stay faithful 
after 100 years despite the guffaws 


When trauma is 
more than 
just a word 


j 




Utr.N!£K. 
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A poem of love. Part translation Is 

text. (Photo: Bn- 

Professor Derchain classifies as tra 
blazing the work of Peter Behrens on Mo- 
ratory Movements and Language of Egit 
Saharan Cattle Breeders. 

Dr Behrens casts the theory of howto 
cient Egyptian civilisation originated y t 
completely new light. . 

Contrary to widespread assumption 
that; the Near East was- more or less lie 
cradle of all civilisations, including fc 
Egyptian, he concludes that it spread k 
Egypt from an entirely different source 


out of Africa. 


Gunther Brain i 


(KOIni-r Sladi-Anzcigcr, Cologne, 16 Mny I* s ‘ 

Continued from page 11 

Journey into the Night , immortal!) 
young. She played in Terence R attigan's 
The Deep Blue Sea. Swiftly the public 
again took her to its heart. Again she 
was incomparably sweet, bewitching 
and particularly charming in Dear Lint. 
playing opposite O.E. Hasse in the 
dramatisation of the exchange of letters 
between George Bernard Shaw and the 
actress Mrs Patrick Campbell. 

Bergner was enchanting, captivating, 
youthful, fresh and wonderful. The old ma- 
gic worked as it had never worked before. 

She made a few films and played for te- 
levision once or twice. She retired and kepi 
in touch with her old friends showing rare 
loyalty. She took note of everything artistk 
that happened in Britain and Germany. 

Now that she is dead hen magic : 
be for ever ageless. She was. Indeed , . 
of the greatest actresses of the cental) ; 

There is -a line from a Shajcespea 11 
sonnet that -comes to mihd now that t 
have quoted before on the am itf****? 
of Shakespeare’s birth: "To- me, 31 
friend, you never shall be old." 

• Friedrich L W 

- • (Die Wall, Bonn, 13 May ^ 


F ather Kneipp was a Bavarian priest 
who popularised water cures a cen- 
tury ago. Many people poke fun at 
Kneipp adherents who tread water and 
have it poured over them in spas all over 
Germany, but they tread on regardless. 

In the centenary year of a flourishing 
movement lasers are reported to have 
proved the efficacy of Kneipp cures. But 
the faithful have never needed convincing. 

Men with their trouser legs rolled up 
and women with their skirts tucked in are 
always good for a joke as they carefully 
plod round tiled basins of cold water. 

Some dismiss Kneipp cures as tom- 
foolery. Encyclopaedias refer to them 
as an “unspecific health cure." Yet they 
me firmly established among nature 
cures. 

The International Kneipp Associa- 
tion' Is 100 years old. It has organis- 
ations in 37 countries and roughly 
150,000 members of 560 branches in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

That makes it the largest lay health 
association in the country. 

Wolfgang Schnizer and Reinhord 
Erdl of Munich University department 
of medical balneology and climatology 
lire (he specialists who have proved that 
Kneipp water cures work. 

They devised laser-based probes and 
temperature sensors capable of exactly 
registering the reaction of blood vessels 
in the skin to hot and cold water treat- 
ment. 


Continued from page 10 

that of consumer goods. .Nb-one can yet; 
say what shape intra-German exchange of 
artists, scholars and curators of historic; 
monuments and museums will take. .It is 
almost certain to get off to a cautious start ' 
on a small scale. • 

It is unlikely to be as revealing as the 
Dresden Staatstheater's tour and East 
Germany is unlikely to allow representa- 
tives of the latest experimental trends in 
the West to tour there freely, 

Yet there Is np need to knuckle under to • 
official attempts to Impose state control on: 
cultural exchange^ 

ir, on the other hand, the overall climate 
of political ties were tq take a dramatic 
turn for the worse, plans to normalise what 
are still tricky intra-German ties would re- 


maiq.no more than, a statement 
The arts can never be more , thap. f\ sideW* 
of - polities. Theoreticians are less .it? 
mand than pragmatists like Giiqfher Bps* 
Hz, general . manager of the Dussplpof 1 
Schauspielhaus. , .. 

His optimism in seeking to go 
with what was feasible was clearly so Inf^ 
tiousthat.it eventually worked. . 

His company toured Dresden and I^P" 
zig in February aqd the Dresden compel 
returned the compliment, touring Dils** 
dorf, Hamburg and Cologne; 

He deserves much qf |he pjedit./jW^ 
exchange. Similar perseverance and, 
tiatjng skills will contjnue tq , be needed- • 
gardless whether .or qot arts 
hay^ been signed. . /Reinhardt- 
■i (Rheinischo Post,- DUsseJdorf, 10 


They have even recorded in detail 
blood circulation in the lips and mucous 
membrane of the nose and eardrum. 

Their findings are the first scientific 
data On body reactions to hot and cold 
water treatment and the beneficial ex- 
pansion of blood vessels it causes. 

Father Kneipp is traditionally asso- 
ciated with the watering can he used to 
dispense the treatment generations have 
sworn by. 

He is said as a poor, consumptive the- 
ology student to have been enormously 
impressed by a book he read in Dilling- 
en, Swabia, in 1845. 

Written by Sigmund Hahn, it dealt 
with The Effect of Fresh Water on the 
HumanBody. 

He carefully followed Hahn's instruc- 
tions, washing in ice-cold water, walking 
barefoot round dew-covered meadows 
and taking midwinter dips in the icy Da- 
nube. 

After this torture he did not even dry 
himself down with a towel. Despite his 
advanced lung condition he slipped, wet 
to the skin, straight back into his trous- 
ers. 

Kneipp lived to tell the tale and went 
on to devote his life to both pastoral 
duties and nature cures. 

After curing two fellow-students 
who, like him, were consumptive he no 
longer had the slightest doubt. His treat- 
ment worked anti lie concluded that 
“everyone wants it' stay healthy and live 

hjehter 

~^Sarer 

POB 1780, D-5450 Neuwied, 

I 1 1 fv. Federal Republic of Germany 
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Edited by Dr Ernst Schmacke, 
a loose-leaf work in two files, 
currently totalling about 2,000 pp., 

PM 198, updated refill pages at . 
present cost 26 Pf. each. 

Publisher's order No. 10 800. 

The editor of the “Big 600" is a man of Industry who here summarises 
names, data, facts and addresses In an ideal and up-to-the-minute 

Industrie/ fact-finder. 
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without banks and Insurance companies; .they, are separately listed. 
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to a ripe old age but next to no-one does 
anything to deserve it." 

Sebastian Kneipp, soon famed for his 
water cures, remained a village priest 
and had no interest in studying medi- 
cine. Yet there was no escaping his rep- 
utation as a naturopath. 

He was keenly interested in herbal as 
well as water cures. He devised his 
methods and treatments intuitively, by 
observation and from experience, and 
noted them down. 

His unswerving confidence in the cu- 
rative powers of nature and the life he 
led in this belief (“water and herbs can 
cure people by the thousand") failed to 
save his life a second time. 

He. died aged 76 of cancer of the 
bladder in 1897, having refused to un- 
dergo surgery. 

Kneipp was dismissed as a quack and 
a charlatan by many doctors nnd medi- 
cal specialists in his day. 

For years his technique and outlook 
on life have undergone a renaissance. 
Over 100 forms of water treatment are 
now approved, and ail are less strenu- 
ous than Kncipp's heroic first fling. 

They form one of the five pillars of 
clnssic treatment: hydrotherapy. The 
others are movement, herbal medicine, 
a diet (“we eat too much fat and too 
much sugar") nnd what Kneipp saw ns a 
“natural" way of life. 

Treatment can only really work if the 
natural order ol life's processes, such as 
daily, weekly and yearly rhythms, is 

maintained. 

A Kneipp treatment prescribed for 
the individual patient is no treadmill; it 
is varied and strenuous. 

It consists of washing, rubbing down, 
partial baths, full baths, pouring, inhala- 
tion, foot baths, masks, treading water, 
treading dew, walking in snow, com- 
presses, exercises and massage. 

Yet the basic principle of the Kneipp 
water cure seems disarming simple. It is 
that "cool or cold water stimulates the 
metabolism" and increases cellular oxy- 
gen consumption. 

Hot baths expand the blood vessels 
and improve circulation in even the fin- 
est capillaries at the furthest extremities 
of the body. 

The first baths were opened in 
Worishofen, where Father Kneipp was 
the village priest, in 1889. By. then he 
was treating 33,000 visitors a year. 

■ Soon afterwards he was summoned to 
the Vatican .by Pope Leo XIII, who took 
his health advice and gave him a special 
appointment. 

Bod Worishofen Is now one of 53 
Kneipp spas in Germany. During Father 
Kneipp’s 42 years theri it gained inter- 
national acclaim. 

Dubbed the village of the barefooted 
by cynics, It took this jibe in its stride as 
It progressed from a village to ap inter- 
national health resort. 

There is a spirit of healthy competi- 
tion, perhaps Inevitably; between : dyed« 
ln-the-wool Kneipp disciples artd the 
spas that use his techniques. ' ; • ' 
Health resorts like to See visitors re- 
turn every year to take the waters. Keen 
Kneipp disciples are less enthusiastic 
about periodic treatment. ■! 

They say we all ought to work daily to 
ensure we stay healthy and nevCr iieed, 
to take'time off in a spa for a cure. ; ; 

■ Dieter Thlerb'dift, 

jl's ' ' (Die Wc! t, BodtT. 1 4 May 1986) 


W hen people say they have had a 
traumatic experience, they are 
usually using the term as a fashionable 
exaggeration. 

An Aachen specialist says people 
who really have had a traumatic exper- 
ience never forget it. They are marked 
for life. 


Professor Andreas Ploeger, head of 
medicinal psychology at Aachen Uni- 
versity Hospital, reported on findings 
of a long-term survey at a medical con- 
gress in Berlin. 

He interviewed survivors of Len- 
gede and Mogadishu, both names most 
Germans will recall as standing for a 
disaster that made headline news. 

Lengede was a colliery in Lower 
Saxony where miners were trapped in 
October 1963 when a shaft became 
waterlogged. 

It was a fortnight before the last 1 1 
survivors were rescued. 

Mogadishu was where a Lufthansa 
airliner was hijacked by terrorists in 
October 1977. 

They were rescued after a runway 
shoot-out in which the plane was freed 
by an anti-terrorist squad flown out to 
Somalia. 

Professor Ploeger interviewed the 
Lengede miners after they were rescu- 
ed and again 10 years later. 

They spent nine days in total dark- 
ness and lost all sense ol time. 

Lucki.lyu.il didn't seem as long as it 
was. 

Some had hallucinations and im- 
agined they were at home in their baths 
or in a railway compartment; others 
had visions of a meadow or copse. 

A “sound relationship" with other 
members of the group helped them to 
stay sane (but not everyone felt he be- 
longed). 

Asked 10 years later how their lives 
Had changed, they referred to “urgent 
recollections" of the catastrophe and 


.t: ; 


compulsive sensations of fear that oc- 
curred in all manner of everyday situ- 
ations. 

Some had recurring nightmares in 
which they were buried alive or re- 
minded of the war. 

The hijacking of the Lufthansa air- 
liner was an entirely different kind of 
threat. It was an Odyssey that took ho- 
lidaymakers Via. Rome, Cyprus, Bah- 
rain, Dubai aiid Adeii to Mogadishu, 
where the plane was stormed after be- 
ing held by the hijackers for 105 
hours. . ‘ ’■ 

., The four hijackers , were so brutal 
that passengers obeyed implicitly, Pxo- 
fessor.P|oeger sold, 

. The terrorists forbade passengers to 
talk, made then* switch seat? and dec- 
lared seven to be Jews (including a 
woman with a fountain pen. sporting a 
company- emblem that. looked like a 
StarofDpvld).- • 

At one stage there was an appear- 
ance of : solidarity between hijackers 
and- hijacked when the terrorists’ de- 
Cbntlnuad on page 14 " 
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Fireman Werner prefers life 
bent over a hot stove 


ft is unusual for qualified men to stop 
working at the height of (heir earning 
powers wiihoiil becoming unemployed. 
But some do — an. estimated . 10, 000 in 
West Germany have decided to become 
housemen nnd look .after the children 
and the home while their wives work. 
These few arc regarded. by many as pio- 
neers of a new age. Sylvia Bcrgmann 
went to visit. one such houseman, Wern- 
er Hcycr, in (ho Ruhr centre of Obcr- 
hauscn-Sterkradc, and here reports for 
General-A nzelger Bonn. 

H e wasnt the station to meet me. A 
30-yenr-old with a small child un- 
der each nrm. Werner Heyer, a former 
fireman, is the father of onc-nnd-n-half 
year old Anne nnd two-and^n-half year 
old Heike. ' 

With the children firmly belted into 
their baby seals, we drove off to the 
gymnasium for “mothcr-and-child gym- 
nastics'". Werner explained as .we went 
that everything is designed for mother 
and child. Or have you ever heard of 
child-father gymnastics, u father-and- 
chiltl compartment or : a picture book 
portraying a man sweating over a hot 
stove? 

At the local swimming baths, for ex- 
ample. the nappy changing table i,s in 
the women’s changing room. Werner 
has to use another room and change 
nappies on the floor. A small problem 
for a man in n women’s profession. But 
otherwise his minor complaints nro jnst 
like those of any mother. 

He asks rhetorically what specifically 
was a housewife's task and what a 
houseman's task. He says that, when it's 
all boiled down, the family is absolutely 
normal. Only the roles have been 
changed. And why shouldn't they be? 

We reach home after the gymnastics. 
The house has a yard and a large garden 
with apple and pear trees. There is a 
slide, a sand pit, a rustic-looking table 
nnd benches. 

We go into the kitchen and dining 
room. Heike can eat her bread and but- 
ler with the finest display of table man- 
ners. But. Anne, in - trying io follow the 
example, gets most of it on her hands 
and fingers. Trustingly, she wipes her 
buttery mouth on my sleeve. 

. The man of the house announces that 
lunch will be ready in half an hour. He 
lights up a cigarette, pours out coffee 
and shaves the “pasta asciutta" into the 
oven. Most middays they eat light meals. 
Their main meal with all the trimmings 
is in the evening 'around 7 p.m. when 
mother is at home. 

Then, while she relaxes and plays 
with the children, Werner sets the table. 
Afterwords, he cleans up the kitchen. 

But this is midday. The alarm goes 
off. signalling khiit the quick meal of 
mince meal and noodles is cooked. 
Werner tests' the food Ui make sure it 
isn't ton hot and cuts it up small, 

The children cai with enthusiasm. 
Not their father. He doesn't ent much ut 
all. lie explains that lie has lost a lot or 
weight. In the first month tis u houseman 
he c little down from RO kilos to 61) (from 
ahmii 1 2 stone 6 pounds to about 10si 
1 21b): "I just didn't get around to eat- 
ing." • ... 

.Since then, a year and a half after be- 
coming a houseman, .both his 'daily 
rhythm nfidhisweighl haw found their 


level. He made the .change when Anne 
was born. 

It was different with Heike. After she 
was born, Werner worked and the 
mother kept working three days a week 
as a journalist. They- took turns looking 
after Heike with occasional help from 
friends. But. they found this triangular 
arrangement not good and decided that 
there should be one principle person for 
the children to relate to. 

So they sat down and worked out 
point-by-point the advantages and dis- 
advantages of one or the other giving up 
work. i • ; • r 

Decisive in the end' was the 5 6-hour 
week Werner worked as a fireman. It 
was also a job plagued by quarrelling at 
the fire station — : and it Was not as well 
paid as his wife's job. • 1 

Werner's employer was not prepared 
to release him for a certain period of 
time because he didn't want to set a 
precedent for anyone else who might 
want to become a houseman. So Werner 
quit. • * i 

It wasn’t an easy ; decision. As he 
cleaned out his locker and handed over 
his koy to his successor nfter 10 years, 
he recalls that it was a ciirlous feeling, 
not pleasant at all. 

But now, he had no regrets. He had of 
his own free will become a houseman al- 
though people thought at first lie hnd 
taken the decision to avoid becoming 
unemployed. 

“Naturally they didn’t say- it. but l 
knew what they were thinking," he says. 

But lie found that if he, explained the 
facts of the matter, tfiost thought it an 
excellent idea. 

Of course, many men told him that 
they could never become' housemen. 
Easy to understand. After all, the job 
entails being on the feet most of the day, 
irregular hours, littie chance to display 
concrete achievement, not much leisure 
time and no pay. 

But Werner would not roll back 1 the 
dock "because here 1 am my own mas- 
ter and the children give me a lot of 
pleasure." 

It doesn’t worry him too much that he 
is not the provider. He says the family 
should be seen in its totality as a com- 
munity. The money belonged to them 
all. "And I work here at home for us all. 
One brings the mopey home and the 


other, it doesn't matter who, must look 
nfter the rest." 

The noodles have now stopped land- 
ing exclusively in ;fhe children's sto- 
machs and are being distributed else- 
where, a sign that the meal is over. As i 
•* watch him clean up, fie casts me a con- 
spiratorial glance and confides that ev- 
eryone looks — family, friends, acquain- 
tances.. 

With a housewife, it would be normal 
for the man to stand up and help. But 
\yemer is allowed to bustle around as 
y wants, it. is lovely to see a man cook 
and clear up. . 

Sometimes a houseman encounters 
oddities; for example at the butcher’s, 
the assistant usually shows the meat first 
to women customers for inspection! But 
in Werner’s case, the it is simply 
wrapped up straight away. So he has to 
stand oh his rights with the nice sales- 
lady. . , 1 . . ■. ’ 

He thinks the difference may be be- 
cause men often go shopping with a list 
written out by their wives. . , 

Now it is lime for the girls to.go to the 
bathroom to get washed. Afterwards 
they sleep for an hour and a haif. Then 
\Verner takes a rest with a cigarette and 
a cup of, coffee. His wife calls on the 
telephone for a few words! 

What sort of social contact does he 
have/ Ngt so much. None of the usual 
natter housewives like, for example. 
Why? Because the husbands might get 
the wrong idea. 

And there is no, other houseman in 
sight. But three times a week' a woman 
friend of them both visits. Werner say's 
lie is not lonely. The two children pre- 
vent that. 

What will happen when the two child- 
ren eventually go to kindergarten and 
school and! are out for half a day. What 
will he do then? He has thought about it. 
He is a qualified carpenter and would 
like to make wooden toys. He- would al- 
so go to the marker without having to 
rush. He would like to look through 
more cookbooks and try out more re- 
.cipes. 

Til take the vegetables out of the 
deep freeze in the mornliig and then go 
and shop round at leisure." He is clearly 
looking forward to pottering round in 
: the kitchen. 

Now the children are awake again. 
.The afternoon is for them. We admire 
:the dolls’ house and read from a picture 
book. Then it’s time for play: jumping 
on papa’s stomach, riding on his shoul- 
ders, crawling on the floor. 

He likes children, does Werner. 
Many men do, he says. Only they are 
not allowed to show it. 

Sylvia Dergmann 
(General- Anzciger Bonn, 10 May 198(5) 


Social centres 
where young 
mothers meet 


HORIZONS 


KielerNachrichlen 


Continued from page 13 - 

mand for the release of 1 1 RAF guerril- 
las was not immediately met. 

Both felt totally abandoned, especial- 
ly by their nearest and dearest and, of 
course, by the Bonn government. 

The “central trauma" the hostages 
suffered was when ilu; pilot, Captain 
Jurgen Schumann, was shot and killed 
and other pnssengers were ritually mur- 
dered. 

. Finally, in unbearably, cnuppe^l con- 
ditions, at, temperatures .of 50" C; and 
with toilets qvcrflpwing,, preparations 
were ntpcjc for cqlleqliYqOealh.i , 

, All 82 passengers,., their hands.. fet- 
tered, had alcohol poured over, them 
and were told it,,was so they. would burn 
.better. ... ■, . ; 

. After .this; -confrontation with, their 
own insignificance and. deep .demorali- 
sation, ^Professor Plocger put it, the 
.situation did not ease . until the Bonn 


government agreed, three minutes be- • 
fore the deadline expired, to the ex- 
change. 

Fifty-three passengers interviewed 
said they later suffered from phobias 
such as claustrophbbjaor fear of dark- 
haired men. 1 ' 

; The v had. nightmares ,pf being ^cdt- 
ed aiia their nerves were on edge when- 
ever they heard clattering or scraping 
noises. . 

Seven couples separated because the 
woman hod felt the man had let her 
jdown in her hour of need. 

In very few cases was Professor Ploe- 
! gcr told the experience hud proved at all 1 
, beneficial — as, for Instance,' when fami- 
ly ties were felt; after the rescue, to bt* 
'closer, life was experienced mofe iri- 
■tcnsively and' pleasures were enjoyed 
;more keenly. ' '' ■' ‘ ' • ■ ' ' 1 

•• v dpa' 

: (Bicmcr Nach.rlcl^ion, 20 tday_l9S6) 


S ince I’ve have been at home.lookiq 1 
after my child, the supemwktiis 
the only place where 1 . mebt . people,' 
/says a young housewife. .It is noftfif 
common complaint. • : 

. About two thirds of young 
with- children under three don't w<tu 
they can give their full attention loft- 
ing after their family. Isolation is wc 
unusual result. . 5 . • . . 

Now the Baden-Wiirttemberg te 
government has : come up with Tic 1 1 
punkt F, an idea for helping after.': 
women to help themselves. 

Treffpunkt (meeting place) FJ {.• 
“Frauen", German for women; andil 
for Family) is, says Barbara Schafer, 4 
State. Minister for Social Affair.. 
signed to assist contact in the on:.-, 
world for not only mothers but a fro f 
fathers who are/ involved in dowi 
•duties.. Two -pilot projects are pltatV 
one in a chy and the other in a mum 
area. < ■ • 

Experience with similar projects 
Munich. Salzgitter and Darmstadt 
been drawn on. Here mothers orgjnt 
and administer the centres themstl* 
according to their wishes. 

Under the proposed scheme, ihr? 
will be able to organise things lih 
meals, arrange office work and sugf 
events as they want. 

Centres will not be fitted out by pro- 
fessionals but by the mothers them- 

Se ' VCS Wa Ulemar K elbtr$ 

(Rider Nachrkhlcn, 10 Majr t w 


Steps urged to 
stiffen 

flaccid birthrate 

N ot enough children are being bJ-j 
If the West German birthrate?; 
tinues; the ballon’s population wilK j 
from 56,6 Million today to 54 . 9 /mjlM 
by the turn of the century, saysW CI j 
Minister FftpdM.ch Zimm&vjjigJlW \}‘ 
Another 265,000 babies 
to.be born ; merely to maintain 
ent popujatipn level, he.s^ys- . . ,. 

"With the increasing, ^umbers Un- 
people, a continued low bin 

would eventually mean difficult** 

: pSfljdo yvpujd al s o. lead l.o r^ 
,.Jng problem? for the arroqci'fqrce-s 
,i , The -minister, said financial iw? 
were only of limited value: other, 
such as attitudes, towards marrisg? 
the family, consumption ‘;andi;-i clS - 
housing, living standards. and >1(1* * 
of women to Work all played 
t However* having children shpuW, 
mean a sharp drop in living stM^ 
Parenthood should be'vaUied.* •' „ 
Living conditions mofift'doftmfrjui 
family life must be develops IfJgJ 
' iiiddle easier for both' meli and wdj 1 ?;! 

’ come tor gome 'iort of cpmp^jiP^ 
tween family life'and careers? : ^| 

■ .lPic.We.lt, BqMj.2 


The 2 4 -hour squeeze: woman MP 
tells how she copes in Bonn 


rheinische post 


I ngeborg. Hoffmann has been a CDU 
member of the Bundestag for the Sol- 
jau-Rotenburg constituency in Lower 
Saxony since 1976. 

She knows well enough about the 
wear and tear on the nerves, the tech- 
niques MPs develop in order to handle 
the work and the pressures. 

She says: “Political involvement re- 
quires self-discipline. You have to be 
flexible and be able to make decisions. 

“It's better to go into one matter thor- 
oughly than get bogged down in many. 
But that presupposes that you are able 
to get organised to handle a big work- 
load." 

It was a piece of luck that we were 
able to meet on a Tuesday in Bonn when 
the Bundestag was in session. She ex- 
plained that a committee meeting she 
had attended ended unusually early. 

We sat in her office on the 10th floor 
of the Bundestag office block at the 
Tulpenfeld, close to the Bundestag, with 
a marvellous view over the Rhine, Parl- 
iament and the capital’s government 
district. 

Her appointment book lay on her 
desk, a thick handy volume full of infor- 
mation and names. tw«» pages for each 
day of with u lew coloured 

markers between the pages for special 
occasions. 

Frau Hoffmann. 63, has an apartment 
within walking distance of her office. 

This morning, she rose at 6.55 a.m., a 
little later than usual, and telephoned 
her husband in Bremen. 

Every weekday morning she has 
spent in Bonn for the past 10 years she 
has rung him at this hour. 

Together they lease the service sta- 
tion on the motorway at Grundbergsee 
near Bremen. Frau Hoffmann has been 
trained in catering and she knows only 
too well the load her husband has to 
bear in taking on most of the work in 
their business so that she can Involve 
herself in politics. 

She said: “My husband gave me ail his 
support when our three , sotjs were 
up and I decided 'I wanted to go 
'“to polities, I believed • there were 
imngslcotiia do.” 

The day before the interview she : was 
at home in Bre mpfLShe got up at 5 a.m., 
did five 'ninute&aMteap^i^tfirt^9r 
spent five exert is ing befo 

taking a shoWer and hurrying off to 
the intercity leaving Bremen for 

B onnat6.50a.iti v . 

She breakfasted on ,,the train, two 
rolls, ju s | a little butter, marmalade and, 
,°f course, coiff^e... . . 

Sometimes^ she . meets fellow. MPs. 
* ^ cn they talk; shbp. : Occasionally there 
are heated arguments: ; 

B .ut before the intercity .arrives In 
Borin at , 1 0 . : M Frau ; Hoffmann has 


in the morning at the Tulpenfeld, Res- 
taurant for a working breakfast. 

“We are not women’s libbers, bin 
there are questions and problems that 
particularly concern women,” she said. 
“You need to be able to speak your 
mind and exchange views in peace.” 

This time the point at issue was di- 
vorce legislation: • 

Just before nine on the Tuesday of 
the interview Frau Hoffmann had 
breezed into the Bundeshaus (the 
House of Parliament) for the CDU/ 
CSU parliamentary party foreign policy 
committee meeting. 

She is one of the full members, of the 
Bundestag's Foreign Affairs Committee. 

It is the only committee on which she 
serves. She said: “You have to concentr- 
ate. One Just cannot hurry from com- 
mittee meeting to committee meeting 
and take in only about* a half of what is 
said.” ■ • 

She is an expert on human rights and 
is responsible for European policies, 
particularly relations with Nato-partner 
Turkey. 

The CDU/CSU foreign policy com- 
mittee chairman Hans Klein said in his 
report that morning that the parliamen- 
tary party leadership had decided to 
“show the flag unequivocally” in a forth- 
coming parliamentary debate on human 
rights. 

The positions that the other parties 
would lake lip could be discovered at 
the next sitting of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Frau Hoffmann would be 
the main CDU/CSU speaker in the 
Bundestag debate. 

She outlined her ideas to the foreign 
policy • committee, took advice and 
asked for amplifications. 

She has arranged the two office 
rooms she has in the high-rise office 
block for MPs, just five minutes' walk 
from the Bundestag, along the precise 
ideas she has for office management. 

She has one room where she can 
work undisturbed. In the second room, 
her secretariat, there are two desks for 
•her three assistants. 

At eight in the morning her secretary, 
Susanne D'ombert, appears. She deals 
with the post, sifts through the day’s ap- 
pointments, . looks through important 


papers and puls ur- 
gent tabs on files as 
necessary. At one 
in- the afternoon 
Matthias ViJlen- 
bockel arrives. He 
is - responsible for 
constituency mat- 
ters and the press. 

Secretary Susanne 
Dombert goes 
home at two. Vill- 
enbocke! stays until 
nine in the evening. 

Sometime during 
the afternoon or 
evening Guido 
Mathes comes to 

the office. He is a linguist and her for- 
eign affairs research assistant. Guido 
Mathes was in the office early the day Of 
the interview. Frau Hoffmann's Bundes- 
tag speech has to be prepared. Careful 
research is required, a rough idea pro- 
duced and alternatives listed. She writes 
the final version herself. 

But first there is the routine work to 
be done. Replies to letters are dictated 
on the dictaphone and the appoint- 
ments’ book sorted out. 

The spokesman for an Afghan resist- 
ance group has written asking for an op- 
portunity to talk to her. The Turkish 
ambassador has invited her to a recep- 
tion. A society has invited her to make a 
speech on current Bonn policies.Frau 
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Frau Hoffmann at work In Bonn and 


(Phntn: Presse-Scivice) 

“get to understand a problem and then 
come to a decision or a solution that can 
be translated into concrete action.” 

In her constituency she is known as “n 
woman of action with a heart." 

She gave evidence of this in the 
1976 election campaign. She was 
chosen the CDU constituency candid- 
ate from four others because she said 
quite clearly what she was for and 
what against. 

She commented: “The Lower Snxons 
arc very straightforward. Either they ore 
for you or against you.” 

For weeks on end she bicycled round 
the constituency with her supporters, 
making as many contacts ns possible. 
She took the constituency away from 


Dumbcri brought in coffee and cake the SPD..They regarded it as one of 


: worked. :o‘ut. her week’s schedule with 
• ine ajd (ipppiptuiejits’ bpoK. . !'* 

. In a norfp a| : wprk-dhy Tuesd ay wh'ejji 
j J c ndfestag ; r !is .1 tv session, she has jo 
, without mdrning coffee injtef. apart-', 

; f ne h t - ! ■' ' ${■ y. j ' !- ;.,! 

C Dtl/CS U ■ yDcj men MPs- rneetat eight™ 




ihelr safe Seats. 

“I was a little sorry for my SPD op- 
ponent," she said. But she had worked 
hard to win the seat, travelling be- 
tween- 50 and 60 kilometres a day on 
her bike. 

From six to seven in the evening on 
the Tuesday evening Frau Hoffmann sat 
by the phone in her Bonn office for her 
“telephone consultation hour.” 

Regularly a notice appears in the 
constituency local papers calling on 
constituents to telephone her in Bonn 
in cases of emergency and she will ring 
back. 

She does this regularly when she is in 
Bonn, not as a PR trick, but because 
there are urgent cases in Sbltau-Roten- 
burg that need to.be dealt with. This en- 
hances the faith placed in her, ' . 

. She went the long way, round from 
• her office to her apartment so as to get 
some fresh air. She took a shower and 
dressed for the evening, “to shake off 
the dust. of the day." If she -has time she 
goes through a couple qf files. 

• tion : be j6garded as 1 ; ' ; ; The cyenitig was spent- at an embassy, 
a lobbyist?! “Cer- ‘ There was political talk, biit parr : of 
Frau Hoffmann's self-discipline is that 
she insists on getting back home at 1 1 in 
the evening. The day is long. She needs 
her sleep, and there is not much time for 
dreaming. 

Nevertheless she insists that time 
must be found to play the piano, read A 
good novel, go out hiking for the day or 
skiing. The truth; is that Frau Hoffmann 
lo oks forward to her weekend. ■. 

; Saturday she deals with constituency 
affaits.Sundayshe.spends.wftHthe fam- 
ily. All breakfast sh e announced that she 
had tidkets for the Salzburg festival. : ; 
l alsp know What! is/.'., > Punctual jy at 6.50 on Monday 'mqrn- 
jpoHtic'&lly^ ^ ppSsiblei/ ing she is off again On. th!e iqt«srcity train 


from the canteen. Frau Hoffmann had 
to decline an invitation to a reception at 
the British embassy because the CDU/ 
CSU parliamentary party committee 
had a meeting at three in the afternoon. 
Everything had to be cleared up by then 
for that. 

She said: “Until five I make no other 
appointments, for at these meetings 
there is a lot of general information to 
be picked up. You have to listen care- 
fully. You also meet ministers, state sec- 
retaries and influential colleagues." 

Just after five she studied the first 
draft of her Bundestag speech. A col- 
league from another committee . was 
1 waiting for her at the office. 

Once more (he question has come up 
whether . motorway service stations 
should be leased .out or privatised* 
Should the chair- 
woman of the mo- 
torway . services 
group of the West 
German Hotel and 
Catering Associa- 


tainly -not," : Frau 
Hoffmann assured 
her visitor. “Motor- 
way. service , sta- 
tions are important : 
in a motdrlsed so : 
ciely. It is in the 
general interest 
that* they should ' 
function efficiently. 

L know something 
about the business: 7 
53 per. cen t of the , 
/'lessees, ate' wqmeq. 


, vi|< . . - and wHa( npt.” Jfer .. for.Bonn — ivithotu breakfQst of Course. 

v > V h*lB)pgg, : a In’ pollti* HiinsScHwdpi/\ 

'''' ' ''' r ‘ ■ rpfioie: PriWsito) : cai : problems is to ’ ; 


(Rhciillsche Post, DUttetdorf^ 10 May 1 986) 






